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Mecormick’S new en- 
larged Portland Terminal. 
This, the longest privately 
eperated terminal on the 
Pacific Coast, is one of 
the many McCormick- 
operated Pacific Coast 
terminals which have 
been enlarged and 
improved this year. 
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Philadelphia 


These McCormick-operated terminals are a great factor in the 
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cKoppers Bldg. GER ACCOMMODATIONS) always distinguished the McCormick Steamship Company. 
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@ In thousands of plants, Erie “keeps the home fires burning” 
—it gets coal there, on time. When coal piles shrink, when _ 
factories speed up, when winter speaks, delays are dangerous, 
excuses can’t help—only coal in a steady stream can fill the -_ 
bill. This Erie assures. DEC 
‘ K 
Years of experience have taught Erie crews and dispatchers y/ ‘ 


how to snap trains out of the yards and how to keep them 
on the move, all the way from mines to your siding. A coal 
car lost in a freight yard keeps nobody warm. Erie knows it 
—and prevents it. 


Minutes count on the Erie, whether it’s with coal, fresh fruit 
or machinery. If speed and dependability count in your ship- 
ments or receipts, specify Erie and you will get them—on 
time. Call your Erie representative for further details. 
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The Complete 
Tidewater Storag e 
ervice 


rans fi er 


At The Tidewater Terminal in Philadel- 
phia, ocean-going vessels, railroad 
trains and trucks meet. With all facili- 
ties for unloading, storage and loading 
“under one roof,” transfers between the 
various transportation agencies and 
shipments from storage are accom- 
plished in the shortest possible time. 
The number of necessary handlings is 
reduced to the minimum. 

1,000,000 feet of storage space— 
(two reinforced concrete and steel 
automatic-sprinklered buildings). 

3,000,000 board feet capacity for the 
storage of kiln-dried and finished lum- 
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and 


| aa 2 


ber (fire-proof concrete and steel shed). 

25 acres for the storage of lumber 
(adjacent to Piers). 

600 railroad car capacity yards. 

3 Piers—with facilities for working 

fifteen ocean-going cargo carriers at 
one time and served—their entire length 
—by eleven railroad sidings directly 
connected with Reading Railroad, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Pennsylvania R.R. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Storage. 
... the complete tidewater terminal and 
storage service. Detailed information 
and rates will gladly be sent on your 
request. 


Address E. W. STRINGFIELD, General Traffic Manager 
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PHILADELPHIA DIERS, INC. 
Hl-113 South Third Street, Philadelphia 
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Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
| ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 














CLASSIFICATION SIMPLIFICATION 

E are printing elsewhere a communication from 

Mr. Robert W. Fyfe replying to our editorial of 
last week on truck rates. We know of no reason why the 
railroad classification should not be criticized, if one 
finds in it anything to be criticized; it is not sacred; one 
who criticizes it may well be told by its defenders that he 
does not know what he is talking about or that his judg- 
ment is bad, but why he should be accused of “falling 
for” somebody’s “propaganda” we do not know. There 
can be criticism—as this was—without ulterior or im- 
proper motives. Indeed, Mr. Fyfe, himself, by attribut- 
ing them to the insistence of shippers, admits that there 


are faults in the classification. 





However, we are disposed to be charitable and to 
admit that some heat was justified because of our rather 
loose language. We did not mean our criticism in the 
sense in which it has been taken by Mr. Fyfe. We are 
fully cognizant and appreciative of the efforts that have 
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been made to simplify the classification and we realize 
that much has been accomplished. We can, perhaps, best 
illustrate what we have in mind as to adoption of the 
railroad freight classification by the truckers by a para- 
ble: 

It came to pass in the land of the United States that 
a mighty man builded himself a house. Of his household 
And 
the house was good. But, lo, and it came to pass that his 
on him. 
And it 
came to pass in another year that his daughter forsook 
her husband and also moved in on him with her offspring, 
consisting of two young children. And he builded him- 
self another addition. And again it came to pass that 
some of his wife’s kin were sorely stricken with sick- 


there were himself, his wife, and a maid servant. 


wife’s relatives, being exceeding poor, moved in 
Whereupon he builded an addition to his house. 


ness, and he added a nurse and another maid servant to 
the establishment, and, having no other where to domi- 
cile them, builded yet another room. And it was well. 
And there came to him one from a strange land, also 
with a wife and a maid servant, and the relatives of his 
wife, and a divorced daughter with two children, and a 
nurse and yet another maid servant, and he said: “Shall 
I build me such a house as yours?” And the mighty man 
answered him, saying: “Get thee hence; skip it; build 
for thyself a mansion designed and planned for thy needs 
which, though they are such as mine now, were not fore- 
seen by me when I builded mine own house, which stretch- 
eth over the plain like unto the banyan tree.” And he gat 
him hence and builded himself a proper mansion, 





PREVENTING PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
E commend, for the reading of all those interested 
in transportation and the preservation of private 
management and ownership of its agencies, an address, 
printed elsewhere, by J. R. Turney, formerly director of 
transportation service of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, before that a railroad traffic vice-presi- 
His 
thesis, which is ours also, is that the railroads can “come 


dent and lawyer, and now a practicing attorney. 
back” and that government ownership is not at all nec- 
essary or inevitable, provided private management (to 
which we would add shippers and others as well) will do 
some things that government would be supposed to do. 

One may not agree with all the specific suggestions 
made by Mr. Turney as means of enabling the railroads 
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to reestablish themselves and continue to operate under 
private ownership and management, grouped by him un- 
der “cooperation and modernization,” or one may add to 
the list of things necessary or possible in order to avert the 
catastrophe of the government taking over the railroads, 
but his fundamental idea is sound and his presentation 
of it interesting and inspiring. Those who have been 
wont to sneer at him as an impractical demolisher of 
railroad tradition and practice, while, perhaps, continu- 
ing to disagree with some of his ideas, might well, it 
seems to us, take a leaf out of his book and give inten- 
sive thought to the things that can and must be done to 
preserve private control of the transportation business. 

It may be noted in passing that it is plain that Mr. 
Turney does not agree with his former chief, Mr. East- 
man, who believes that government ownership is the best 
solution of the transportation problem—though he prob- 
ably would agree with us that it will be the ultimate solu- 
tion if those who can do things to solve it otherwise do 
not busy themselves about it. 


ASHBURN AGAIN 


ENERAL ASHBURN, head of the government’s In- 

land Waterway Corporation, this week, in an ad- 
dress before The Traffic Club of New York, resumed his 
role of orator and defender of this government paternalis- 
tic enterprise. It is, perhaps, unnecessary and is cer- 
tainly tiresome continually to expose the inaccuracies in 
logic and statements of fact indulged in by this gentle- 
man, but there is always danger, if he is allowed to “get 
away with it” without challenge, that some will be per- 
suaded to his point of view who would disagree if they 
knew the truth. 


It is not our purpose here to review the entire ad- 
dress, but merely to point out a few of the misleading 
things in it. First and foremost, he lays at the door of 
the railroads responsibility for the bill to amend the 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, which did 
not pass at the last session of Congress, professing him- 
self in doubt as to whether it was really intended by the 
railroads to have it enacted into law or was merely put 
forward by them as a smoke screen to engage the atten- 
tion of the public while they tried to kill the bill for the 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
To anyone familiar with affairs, such an idea is silly. Ev- 
erybody (and this includes General Ashburn) who is at 
all in touch with what is going on knows that, though 
the railroads favored this fourth section bill, it was spon- 
sored chiefly by the National Industrial Traffic League, 
an organization of shippers. And if he would have his 
audience believe that the railroads were the only ones 
who objected to the proposd reorganization of the Com- 
mission, he is also guilty of misrepresentation or ignor- 
ance on that count. 

Defending the enterprise of which he is the operating 
head, he asserts that the “concealed costs” about which so 
much is said would be there whether barges were operated 
on the rivers or not. Presenting the idea of the school of 
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thought on this subject of which he is the leading y 
ponent, he says: “The money which has been spent ,, 
create these navigable streams, to provide flood contry 
to maintain channels, and so forth, has already been spe, 

and the only possible way in which to get a return upy 
the money so invested is to utilize the water rights of wa 
so created in the manner for which they were created ani 
free of any charges,” and so on. 

That means, of course, that no money is being spey 
on the inland waterways that would not be spent if the, 
were no barge line enterprise, private or government. | 
anyone fool enough to swallow that? Evidently the Ge, 
eral believes so. The insult to his audience is not in th 
fact that he testifies falsely before it but in that he think 
those who hear him are idiots enough to believe him, 0} 
course, it takes no deep thinking to discover that they 
are Many expenses in connection with waterways thai 
would not be encountered if it were not intended to op. 
erate barges on them—and what about the millions ap. 
propriated by the pork-minded Congress for the develop. 
ment of other rivulets in order, as General Ashburn puts 
it, “to build outward from the main arteries” so that the 
“benefits of such cheaper water transportation shall be 
available to all the people”—all the people, he means, who 
can use it, at the expense of all the people, including 
those who cannot use it, many of whom are actually hurt 
by it? 

It is noticeable that, in his entire speech, convincing 
as it may or may not be in justification of inland water- 
way transport in general, he says not one word about the 
encroachment of government in the business of trans 
portation and the unfairness of its competition, not only 
with the railroads, but with privately owned and oper 
ated waterway business. Perhaps he was right in main. 
taining silence; it is a thing that cannot be justified from 
any point of view and so is dangerous to mention. 


TRACKMEN HEAR TAYLOR 


“Your work in the year just past has required courage and 
ingenuity,” said H. G. Taylor, chairman of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, in an address opening the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association’s convention, il 
Chicago, September 17. “Hardly had you finished shoveling the 
dust of the great drought from your rights of way, when the 
floodwaters came along and added to your troubles. It seemed 
as though nature was in conspiracy against the men whose job 
it is to keep the rail highways open.” 

Added to this, the speaker said, maintenance men were 
faced with doing this work on a minimum budget. ‘Almost 
like the Isrealites,” he said, “you were required to make bricks 
without straw.” In spite of that, he pointed out, new types 
of passenger equipment and new high speeds in passenger serv- 
ice had put the severest possible test on the work of the track- 
men. He said the roadway builder and maintenance man was 
asked to work without public acclaim and glory, that the great 
public that hailed the advent of a new streamlined train with 
high interest never knew how much the success of such equlp- 
ment depended on the hardworking trackmen. He referred 
briefly to railroad week and how it had proved that the rail- 
roads were still close to the heart of the American public. 

More than 250 were registered at the convention. Three 
days were spent in listening to and considering technical reports 
on track construction and maintenance. An extensive exhibit 
of track material and track laying appliances was held in con 
nection with the convention. 


EASTMAN RETURNS FROM VACATION 


Coordinator Eastman returned to Washington from his vaca- 
tion and resumed his duties September 16. 
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One touch of pity is said to make the 
whole world kin. Just what a wandering 
verb will do has not yet been ascertained. 
But an absent verb turned a rather prosy 





Where Is 
My Wandering 






t. | 







Gep. Verb Tonight? hearing on the reorganization of the Chi- 
1 tl cago and Eastern Illinois before Finance 

. Bureau Director Sweet into something akin to a comedy for 
links several minutes a few days ago. 





Louis W. Wehle, representing the protective committee of 
the general mortgage 5 per cent bonds, in that hearing, lost a 
yerb—or at least he did not know where it was. Nor was any- 
one able to tell him. It was while he was discussing the ques- 
tion whether the hearing that Director Sweet was about to hold 
Op would be valid or otherwise. Having asked what sounded like 
a an already long question, Mr. Wehle required the stenographic 
7 reporter to read what he had been saying. 
Lop. “Where’s my verb?” he asked, wifh much anxiety in his tone. 
vuts He even appealed to E. S. Ballard, with whom he was having 
‘ the beginning of a good disagreement. Mr. Ballard had not 
the seen the verb. So the record stands without what is deemed 
be necessary by about all human beings other than the writers of 
. free verse and impressionistic prose. 





here 
that 





rho 

ing Though Director Sweet is not a New 

art An Independent Englander, he has the inquiring mind of a 
Judiciary and Yankee. That may be because he has a 

New England name, that of Oliver Ells- 

- a Jealous Judge worth, a man who thought so little of the 

5 now great honor of being Chief Justice of 

ay. the United States that he resigned the office. 

he Anyhow, the inquiring mind of Director Sweet brought out 
on the record the fact that the RFC was requiring some railroads 

IS- that try to borrow money from it to surrender to its board of 

he directors control of the salaries of the higher placed officers 
as a condition precedent to the lending to them of money from 

Ie its treasury. 

.- More important, however, many will think, is the fact that 


Judge Barnes, of the federal court in Illinois having charge of 
mM the reorganization of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, would 
not allow Trustee Thomson to sign that contract or agreement 
because, in the judge’s estimation, the document placed before 
the trustee would narrow the jurisdiction of the court. As an 
officer of the court, Mr. Thomson would not dare sign the docu- 
ment without running the risk of going to jail for contempt of 
court. Judge Barnes, obviously, was jealous of the power of the 
court, there being no intention to impute to him _ personal 
jealousy, and many will agree that he was properly so. 

Had a banker suggested such a thing to Trustee Thomson 
he would probably have received a citation to come to the court 
and purge himself of contempt. The RFC, in theory, is a private 
corporation; in fact, of course, it is a governmental agency— 
one of those hybrid things such as the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and the Panama Railroad Company. A banker who 
desired to control a trustee in such a matter would probably 
have asked his lawyer to appear in court to explain to the court 
that the bank would be willing to lend money if the court would 
direct the trustee, before taking any action on salaries, to 
consult the bank. 

The RFC could have done that. It is notorious that agencies 
of the executive branch of the government act, at times, as if 
they thought themselves superior to the judicial branch of the 
government, even as did President Jackson in the Cherokee 
Indian case, when he ignored the flouting of the Supreme Court. 
Defying a judge, or treating him with scant consideration, men 
in the executive branch of the government sometimes seem to 
think, constitutes good politics. Judges do not get down into 
the gutter to fight. 





The callous willingness of politicians 
composing the Congress of the United 
States to mislead those they profess to love 
is being made obvious by the official utter- 


Heartlessness 
Back of Wagner 


Labor Law ances of those having to do with the en- 
forcement of the so-called Wagner labor 
law. An expensive organization, headed by the National Labor 
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Relations Board, is being set up, notwithstanding the fact that 
J. Warren Madden, chairman of it, has warned those interested 
that he fears they are expecting too much from it. 

“The board’s powers are expressly limited to the prevention 
of unfair labor practices ‘affecting commerce’ and ‘commerce’ is 
expressly defined as interstate and foreign commerce,” he has 
pointed out. 

If the members of that board are interested in holding 
their jobs more than in having the Supreme Court again point 
out that relations between employer and employe do not con- 
stitute interstate commerce or affect it directly, they may be 
expected to do practically nothing but draw their salaries. 
In that way they can avoid litigation that could not be ex- 
pected to result in anything other than another statute being 
declared unconstitutional. 


The fact that the supposedly skeletonized NRA has 3,042 
employes and a monthly pay roll of $650,000 may be taken as 
indicating that there are thousands of men and women who 
are willing, with the approval of President Roosevelt, to con- 
tinue drawing pay for white collar boondoggling. It can be no 
more than that because the Schechter case threw out the NRA, 
bag and baggage. But there is no way to compel the admin- 
istration to quit spending money. Congress put $4,880,000,000 
into the hands of the President to spend about as he pleased. 
No citizen can obtain an injunction forbidding waste of money. 
The framers of the Constitution, obviously, could not imagine 
Congress and the President indulging in waste of money by 
continuing an organization the work of which the Supreme 
Court had declared to be without warrant of valid statute. 


True, the idea back of the skeletonized NRA is that there 
are valuable data needing to be assembled in good shape for 
future generations—generations that may change the Constj- 
tution or find a way to circumvent it. It is to be doubted 
whether, if the makers of the Constitution had foreseen such 
a possibility, they would have left unfettered the power of Con- 
gress to tax and waste. Inasmuch as each sovereign state 
fought for the retention of every possible right that could be 
withheld from the federal government, each probably thought 
it ridiculous even to speculate on the possibility of the time 
ever coming when positive checks would be needed to prevent 
Congress and the President from levying taxes and then giving 
the money away to their followers for frivolous services or 
none at all. 


But it now seems probable that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, its members well knowing that the statute is 
almost, if not altogether, obviously unconstitutional, will per- 
form piddling services for the vast amount of money that will 
be given it. Almost any reasoning man can easily convince 
himself that the Congress leaders, in enacting that statute, 
wilfully set out to mislead the uninformed whose votes they 
hope to garner at the next election. Men of both political 
parties, if they are not more uninformed than a child, cer- 
tainly can read decisions of the Supreme Court telling the most 
obtuse that the regulation of relations between employer and 
employe is not a regulation of commerce among the states. 
Yet that seems the pretense. By avoiding the issuance of such 
orders as the misled ones really desire the members of the 
new governmental agency may keep themselves on the pay 
rolls for a long time. In that way they can keep away from 
the Supreme Court. 





One of the first persons to pass the 
body of the late Huey Long while it was 
lying in state in the capitol at Baton 
Rouge—which, unashamedly, some of his 


How the Poor Folk 
Are “Bamboozled” 


by Leaders lieutenants refer to as the monument he 
built for himself—was Mrs. Josephine 
Fohn, New Orleans. She wore a kingfish badge. She pointed 


proudly to it. 

“J don’t know whether he was right all the time,” she said, 
“but I guess he was for poor folks. I’m poor folks. He said 
‘Every man’s a king.’ And I guess he meant it. Maybe he was 
wrong sometime, but when I read where he had died, I said to 
my two boys, ‘you’ve got to take me up to Baton Rouge in your 
car so I can go to the funeral.’ They couldn’t get away. I came 
on the bus.” 

The poor woman did not know that she was paying for the 
things that are now cited as monuments for the Longs in public 
life because they said they “were for poor folks”—instead of the 
money being left in the hands of those who might be expected 
to engage in enterprises that would give “poor folks” employment. 

According to one estimate, the Long regime in Louisiana 
multiplied taxes by 14. As far back as 1910, it was not uncom- 
mon either for the state or the city of New Orleans to raise 
money for current expenses by selling its promises to pay in 
anticipation of the receipt of taxes—that is, they spent their 
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money, for current expenses, before it was in hand, by selling 
tax anticipation warrants. 


Government by prejudice and animos- 
ity received a head-cracking blow from 
the Supreme Court of the state of Wash- 
ington in State vs. Northwestern Electric 
Co. a short time ago, The court held 
invalid a statute permitting the Depart- 
ment of Public Service to say what percentage of the cost 
should be paid by the utility the department had decided should 
be investigated. The court, in part, said: 


“It will be noted that the statute does not, by its terms, 
require a charge to the utility investigated of the expenses at- 
tributable to such investigation, but, on the contrary, the depart- 
ment is left practically uncontrolled and may charge all or only 
such part as it may consider necessary and reasonable. ClearTy, 
here, there is no standard which can be applied alike to all 
similarly situated. In this respect the statute by its very 
terms is an invitation to the department to indulge in discrimina- 
tion and favoritism. ... The legislature may not abdicate its own 
power and authorize the department, without any fixed standard 
or guide, at its own pleasure or in its own discretion to charge 
one hundred per cent of the investigation costs to one and but 
one per cent, or even less, to another.” 


Earlier in the opinion the court referred to the New York 
statute, which limits the amount that may be assessed in that 
state to one-half of one per cent of intrastate gross revenues, 
and said: “Without such a limitation and, perhaps, an additional 
one permitting the utility to recover its costs if the investigations 
prove to be unnecessary and unwarranted, we see no reasonable 
protection from persecution. ... As there is some difference of 
opinion in the court upon this subject we do not base our judg- 
ment upon the omission just referred to, but only make the 
suggestion of unfairness as a possible guide to future legisla- 
tures.”—A. E. H. 


LAND TRANSPORT PRINCIPLES 


The International Chamber of Commerce, at its recent gen- 
eral meeting in Paris, defined principles it believes should gov- 
ern the organization of land transport. These principles were 
formulated after the chamber had carried out a thorough investi- 
gation of the recent evolution of road and rail transport and had 
organized consultations on the widest possible basis between 
representatives of road and rail and of users. The Chamber 
said it considered these principles, the details of whose applica- 
tion might vary in the different countries, according to their 
geographic, economic and social structure, might be defined as 
follows: 


Citizens Must 
Be Treated Alike 
by Public Officials 


1. Coordination between road and rail will avoid excessive com- 
petition which involves disastrous consequences for both forms of 
transport. The public itself can only be the loser by such competi- 
tion, for it is the public which eventually has to bear the brunt of 
loss of efficiency in operation or of state subsidies which may be- 
come indispensable. 

2. The total ‘means of transport offered to the public should not 
exceed the real needs of business. It is necessary that a division of 
traffic between rail and road transport should be arrived at suited to 
their respective technical characteristics and thus consistent with the 
services which can be expected of them from an economic point of 
view. 


A close collaboration should be set up between rail and road 
transport, with a view to dovetailing them, wherever it may be 
necessary, and to organizing combined transports on the cheapest 


and simplest basis possible. 

3. The adjustment of transport capacity to requirements and the 
division of traffic should be carried out, -whenever possible, by 
means of agreements between the interested parties, or by means of 
arbitration voluntarily organized by the representatives of the two 
forms of transport. It is only when the possibility of such agreement 
does not exist that settlements should be imposed by outside 
authority. 

4. The levying of taxes on one of the forms of transport for the 
sole purpose of limiting its use cannot bring about a rational and 
fair division of traffic. As regards special taxation, public road trans- 
port should pay only its proper share in the cost of maintenance, re- 
newal, police, improvement and construction (whether directly or 
through the service of loans) of roads, and the railways should only 
pay taxes covering the expenses incurred on their account by the 
state. Further, the government should reimburse the public transport 
services, both road and rail, for the services which it requires of them. 

5. The International Chamber of Commerce, in view of the con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled by the organization of railway and 
road transport in order that the latter may meet the needs of 
business as effectively as possible, considers that: 

(a) Certain regulations and obligations imposed on the railways 
should be relaxed, in order that the latter may enjoy greater free- 
dom in their management and operation and may be in a better 
position to apply commercial principles. 

(b) It is not at present practicable to disturb the existing rail- 
way rates structure. The publication of railway rates and their 
universal application without discrimination are indispensable. To 
abandon these principles would deprive trade of an essential element 
of stability, for a merchant should be assured that his competitors 
are not given preferential rates for their shipments and especially 
that large firms are not accorded special favors. 

The rate structure should, nevertheless, be made more elastic, 
in particular by the adoption of contract rates guaranteeing equal 
treatment for all in equivalent conditions. 
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(c) The railways should be allowed to abandon wholly or in pay, 
lines and services run at heavy loss, provided these lines are serye 
or services assured by other means of transport. ’ 

(ad) The principle according to which each means of transpor 
should enjoy as much liberty as is consistent with the safety ap, 
convenience of the public should apply to automobile transport; th 
chief characteristic of automobile transport is its flexibility, and it \ 
desirable to adopt a form of regulation permitting the public to 9}. 
tain the maximum benefit from that flexibility. 
ws (e) Genuinely private automobile traffic should be free. Privat, 
earriers should not be allowed to carry freight for payMent unleg 
they satisfy the conditions to which public automobile transport 
undertakings are subjected. 

(f) In the case of public automobile transport, since the carriers 
address themselves to the users, it is natural that they should |x 
required to offer the latter a certain number of guarantees. Froy 
this point of view, they should be subjected, like all public transpor; 
undertakings, to the regulations necessary for the organization o 
transport. 

(g) They should also be subjected to certain regulations concerp. 
ing the condition of vehicles (dimensions, weight, maintenance), jp. 
surance against third party risks, working conditions and the driver's 
license. These safety measures should be worked out after consulta. 
tion with automobile circles and should apply equally to private 
transport. 

(h) In addition, automobile transport undertakings operating as 
public carriers, except for short distances, should publish their tar. 
iffs. These tariffs should not discriminate between users. 

(i) Colaboration between railways and road transport, especially 
on mixed routes which follow successively the railway and the road, 
is desirable for the organization, in the best interests of users, of 
such matters as the trans-shipment of passengers and goods, the 
issue of through tickets and the drawing up of transport documents, 

(j) The statistics required from railways and automobile trans- 
port should be limited to those necessary, in the first place, to en- 
sure that they are operated in accordance with the prescribed meas- 
ures of co-ordination; and in the second place, for the purpose of 
general economic statistics concerning traffic movements. The prep- 
aration of transport statistics should be carried out in a uniform 
manner in all countries, in view of the increasing importance of 
international traffic and in order to make comparisons possible be- 
tween the different countries. 


CONSOLIDATION AND COMPETITION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Members of a special committee on consolidation of rail- 
roads, the appointment of which was authorized by the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
early this year (see Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 188), met in Wash- 
ington this week to consider questions involved in consolida- 
tion of railroads under existing law. 

In authorizing the appointment of the committee the board 
of directors acted on recommendations predicated on the view 
that provisions of the law intended to promote and facilitate 
consolidations had had the reverse effect and that conditions 
affecting the general purpose of consolidation had changed 
through increase in competition of other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

In its inquiry the committee will go into the question as 
to whether or not there should be a change made in the exist- 
ing requirements of the law with respect to maintenance of 
competition in connection with effecting consolidations. The 
question of how far competition should be maintained will be 
considered. Anything that ties in with the subject of consoli- 
dation wil be considered by the committee. 

The meeting of the committee this week was for the purpose 
of making plans for the inquiry. 

The members of the committee are: Lee J. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Life Insurance Co., chairman; Charles F. 
Coon, president of the Giant Portland Cement Co.; W. J. Hara- 
han, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio; Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & North Western; Erskine Famsey, 
chairman of the board of the Alabama By-Products Corporation; 
George L. Crooker, president of the Crooker Co., and member 
of the New England railroad committee; George H. Davis, presi- 
dent of Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co.; Pierpont V. Davis, vice- 
president of Brown, Harriman & Co.; Davis H. Howie, vice- 
president, Fiduciary Trust Co., Boston; Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Brown-Johnston Co.; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of 
Brookings Institution; and Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Railway Business Association. 





PAINT MATERIAL TO NEW ORLEANS 


A revision in the rates on paint and paint material from 
Chicago and producing points in that vicinity to New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge, La., is necessary, according to witnesses who 
appeared before Examiner Worthington, in Chicago, September 
19, at the hearing on fourth section application 15962, in order 
to reestablish a competitive relationship that had been disrupted 
by the publication of water-competitive rates from St. Louis to 
the Louisiana cities. The railroads serving the producers at 
Chicago wanted to help their shippers to retain a share of that 
business, the witnesses said. They proposed the establishment 
of a commodity rate of 61 cents to New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge to take the place of a 65-cent rate to New Orleans and a 
64-cent rate to Baton Rouge, now in effect. The present rates, 
they said, were class rates. No one appeared at the hearing 
in opposition to the application. 
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STATE EMERGENCY CHARGES 


N a report written by Commissioner Meyer, in No. 26991, 
| emergency freight charges within Indiana, the Commission 
has found not unlawful the intrastate rates in Indiana on canned 
goods, animal and poultry feeds, waste paper, paperboard and 
related articles, and bituminous coal, required by authority of 
the Indiana commission through refusal by it to permit applica- 
tion of emergency charges corresponding to those authorized 
by the federal body on interstate commerce. The proceeding ha: 
been discontinued. 

With respect to canned goods, the Commission said, the rail- 
roads, on petition of which the proceeding was instituted, did 
not establish the Ex Parte No. 115 charges on canned goods 
in carloads. On canned goods in less than carloads they estab- 
lished the authorized emergency charges on interstate ship- 
ments where the first class rates exceeded 76 cents, which 
amount the Commission said was reached at 220 miles interstate 









crossing, where the line haul rates have been reduced to meet truck 
or water competition and so indicated in the tariff, or where the 
original application on file with the Louisiana commission shows 
that the rates were published to meet truck, water or other uncon- 
trolled forms of competition. 

Less-than-carload traffic for actual short line distances of 180 
miles or less, not including constructive mileage allowances where 
made for Mississippi River crossings, et cetera. 

Bagasse; raw sugar, molasses and syrup, including blackstrap, 
inbound to New Orleans and other refining points within Louisiana; 
bags, bagging and ties from New Orleans to all points in Louisiana 
on the Guif Coast Lines between the Sabine River and Baton Rouge, 
all points on the Texas & New Orleans Railroad between New Or- 
leans and the Sabine River, including the line running from New 
Iberia through Abbeville and Gueydan to Midland, and all junctions 
on the Missouri Pacific between Iowa Junction and Alexandria; pul- 
verized limestone for agricultural purposes; second-hand sugar bags; 
cottonseed cake, meal and hulls, hull bran, hull fibre, and cotton lin- 
ters; sweet potatoes; crude sulphur; specific arbitraries for Missis- 
sippi River crossings, in lieu of constructive mileage allowance, in 
connection with rates on sand and gravel, crushed stone, shells and 
related commodities; dehydrated sugar cane pith (pulp); switching 
and other accessorial charges where no increases are authorized on 
line haul charges; ground or crushed shells (clam, mussel, or oyster), 


ents, * nail Rad * . ‘ “ : 
‘ans- iD central territory, including Indiana, and at 240 miles intra or shell residue, when used for agricultural purposes as a soil sweet- 
en- state in Indiana. No intrastate movement in excess of 220 ener or fertilizer. 

eas. miles, Commissioner Meyer said, was shown, and respondents’ 
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witness who explained the rate situation stated that their inter- 
est in the matter was entirely one of uniform tariff treatment 
of the emergency charges interstate and intrastate. No shipper, 
Commissioner Meyer said, testified concerning canned goods. 

Speaking of animal and poultry feed, Commissioner Meyer 
said, no shipper appeared to testify to any prejudice or prefer- 
ence as a result of the situation. With regard to waste paper, 
the Commission said, there was no evidence to show that the 
action of the Indiana commission had caused the respondents any 
loss in revenue on intrastate commerce or had disadvantaged 
any interstate or intrastate shipper of waste paper. 





COMMISSION REPORTS 


Canned Vegetables 


No. 26867, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. K. C. S. et al. 
By division 5, Rate, canned green beans and tomatoes, Siloam 
Springs, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 28 cents. Complainant found entitled to reparation. 
Shipments moved between January 3 and April 27, 1933. 


Locomotive and Tender 
No. 26856, Hutchinson Moore Lumber Co. vs. G. M. & N. 


tes A large part of the output of several of the principal pro- ee : : 4 

sh- ducers in Indiana of paperboard and related articles, the report = A peg 5. ap ay es reparation + ae 
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both in Indiana and in Illinois, Ohio and certain other states 
and were therefore interstate as well as intrastate shippers. 

With regard to bituminous coals, Commissioner Meyer said, 
no interstate shipper or locality appeared to protest the action 
of the Indiana commission. 

The Indiana commission suspended all the tariffs proposing 
the imposition of emergency charges but permitted emergency 
charges to become effective June 16 on all intrastate traffic except 
that moving within the Chicago switching district and the com- 
modities hereinbefore mentioned as having been treated by the 
Commission in its report. The railroads which caused the pro- 
ceeding to be initiated, at the opening of the hearing which the 
federal body held in cooperation with the Indiana Commission, 
announced that they would introduce no evidence concerning the 
Chicago switching district traffic. 

The Commission, in No. 27130, emergency freight charges 
within Idaho, has instituted a thirteenth section investigation 
on petition of carriers alleging that the Idaho commission has 
failed to authorize increases on state traffic similar to those 
permitted by the Commission on interstate traffic in Ex Parte 
115. Hearing will be held October 7 at Boise, Ida., before Ex- 
aminer Weems. 

The Commission, in No, 27127, emergency freight charges 
within Louisiana, on petition of the carriers, has instituted a 
thirteenth section proceeding with respect to rates resulting 
from the refusal of the Louisiana commission to permit the 
imposition on state traffic of emergency charges similar to those 
authorized by the federal body in Ex Parte No. 115. The initial 
hearing in the matter is to be held by Examiner Hagerty at 
Baton Rouge, October 3. The refusal of the Louisiana commis- 
slon covered carload and less than carload traffic for distances 
of 180 miles or less where reductions had been made to meet 
truck, water, or other uncontrolled forms of competition, and 
Many specified commodities such as baggage, raw sugar, bags, 
pulverized limestone, cottonseed cake, crude sulphur, switching 
Services, and crushed shells. 

The traffic and commodities involved in the Louisiana emerg- 
ency charges proceeding follow: 


Carload traffic for actual short line distance of 180 miles or less, 
not including constructive mileage allowances where made for river 





No. #6767, Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. By division 3. This case was submitted 
without briefs or proposed report. The record in Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania, 209 I. C, C. 192, was by 
agreement of the parties made a part of the record in this 
proceeding. The Commission said that in conformity with its 
decision in the case cited and on the consolidated record herein 
it found the rates on bituminous coal from mines in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to interstate destinations in 
Delaware and on the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia 
were not unreasonable in the past. It further found that rates 
assailed from mines in the Clearfield and Cumberland-Piedmont- 
Meyersdale districts to the destinations considered were and for 
the future would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
might exceed rates a ton of 2,240 pounds of $3.06 to the Clayton 
group; $3.21 to the Chestertown and Dover groups; $3.43 to the 
Wyoming and Queen Anne groups; $3.73 to the Salisbury group; 
and $4.03 to the Pocomoke-Cape Charles group. It further found 
that the rate assailed of $4.41 a net ton from the Pocahontas 
and New River districts to Salisbury and points grouped there- 
with was and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded or might exceed $3.90 a ton of 2,000 pounds. The 
order for the future is effective on or before December 13. 
Commissioner McManamy dissented in part for reasons stated 
in his separate expression in the case cited by the majority. 


Fresh Meats 


No. 26638, Albany Packing Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al., 
embracing also No. 26659, Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. By division 5. 
Rate, fresh meats, West Albany, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded 47.5 cents. Complainant entitled 
to reparation. Rates, on fresh meats and packing-house products, 
West Albany to Scranton, Pa., not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint, No. 26659, 
dismissed, f 

Terminal Allowance 


The Commission, by division 6, in its forty-third supple- 
mental report in Ex Parte No. 104, part II, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co, terminal allowance, Crystal City, Mo., has found that 
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the compensation of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco under their line haul rates to the plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. at Crystal City does not include service 
for which those companies make an allowance to the industry for 
a performance of terminal service. It has therefore found the 
payment of such allowance to be unlawful. Payments are to be 
terminated not later than October 31. 


Hay and Straw 


No. 26634, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. M.-K.-T. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, hay and straw, points in Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Oklahoma to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Illinois, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
to St. Louis and East St. Louis and complainant’s members at 
those points, and unduly preferential of Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia., and shippers and dealers at those points, 
to the extent that the relation of the rates assailed, on the 
one hand, and the interstate rates maintained on like traffic 
from the same origins to the preferred points named, on the 
other, is less favorable to St. Louis and East St. Louis, and 
complainant’s members at those points, than would result from 
the uniform application from all points of origin to the above 
destinations of the scale of rates set forth in a separate finding 
of unreasonableness. The finding of unreasonableness is that 
the rates assailed are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates made by apply- 
ing for like distances the scale of rates on hay set forth in 
section A of the appendix to the report in Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission vs. A. & S., 101 I. C. C. 116, determined as 
provided in that report. Commissioner Miller was of the opin- 
ion that the evidence did not support the third section findings, 
but he concurred otherwise. The order for the future is ef- 
fective on or before December 19. 


Export and Import Rates 


I. and S. No. 3718, export and import rates to and from 
southern ports. Supplemental report of the Commission. By 
Commissioner Lee. Findings in original report, 205 I. C. C. 511, 
covering rates from and to the Dubuque, Ia., group modified. 
In the original report the Commission found that the sus- 
pended rates to which the southern lines were respondents had 
not been justified in so far as they would apply from and to 
the Dubuque group and that the lowest lawful rates from and to 
that group were rates no lower than those found justified 
from and to the Fond du Lac, Wis., group. The southern lines, 
in a petition filed August 13, asked that the limitation to the’ 
Fond du Lac basis of the rates from and to the Dubuque group 
be eliminated, leaving those rates subject only to the general 
limitations prescribed in the Commission’s other findings. The 
Commission said no objections to the granting of the petition 
had been received and that it was of the opinion that the mod- 
ification sought might properly be made and that the gen- 
eral limitations in its other findings would assure that the 
rates established from, and to the Dubuque group would not 
be less than minimum reasonable rates. It therefore found 
that finding No. 1 on page 555 of its original report should be 
amended to read as follows: ‘That the suspended rates to 
which the southern lines are respondents have not been justified 
in so far as they would apply from and to the St. Louis, Evans- 
ville, and Centralia groups; and that the lowest lawful rates 
from and to those groups are rates no lower than those found 
justified in finding 4 from and to the Indianapolis group. Chair- 
man Tite and Commissioners Meyer and Caskie did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of this proceeding. 'The Commission’s 
order reopening the proceeding on the petition of the carriers 
was made public at the same time the report was issued. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No. 26755, Courteen Seed Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, sweetclover seed, Strathcona, 
Halma, Kennedy, and Hallock, Minn., and Larimore and Kemp- 
ton, N. D., to Milwaukee, Wis., not shown to have been unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Commissioner McManamy, dissent- 
ing, said that the report of the majority, on its face, was con- 
trary to the large number of cases in which the Commission had 
found assailed rates on sweetclover seed in the same territory 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded class D rates, which 
was the basis sought by complainant in this case. He cited 
Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. C. & Y., 198 I. C.C. 
439, and Fargo, North Dakota, Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. 
& Y., 201 I. C. C. 624. As he understood it, he said, the deci- 
sion of the majority was directly contrary to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in Phillips vs. G. T. W., 236 U. S. 662. 


Stoves and Hollow Ware 


Fourth section application No. 14846, stoves and hollow ware 
from the south, including also fourth section application No. 
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15452. Supplemental report of Commission. By division 2. Ry 
lief from long and short haul provision of section 4 in rates q 
coal, wood, and gas stoves and related articles, and cast-irg, 
hollow ware, points in southern territory to destinations j, 
official territory, authorized in 206 I. C. C. 288, modified to jp. 
clude rates on mixed carloads of one or more kinds of stoves oy 
ranges, as specified in the southern classification, in lieu of 
the mixed carloads of stoves or ranges described in the forme 
report. The amendment will permit gas, gasoline, or oil stoves 
rated fourth class in straight carloads, to move in mixed ¢ar. 
loads with articles taking the rates applicable on coal or wooj 
stoves, such as air registers, andirons and ash scrapers, accord. 
ing to the Commission. Order amended in supplemental fourth 
section order No. 11801. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Old Iron or Steel Drums 


No. 26994, Celluloid Corporation vs. Lehigh Valley. By Ey. 
aminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Class 40 rate 
of 40 cents charged on old empty iron or steel drums, 14 gauge 
or thicker, Newark, N. J., to Niagara Falls, N. Y., applicable, 


Used Power Shovel 


No. 26921, Bucyrus-Erie Co. vs. D. & H. et al. By Examiner 
P. F. Mackey. Dismissal proposed. Carload rate, used power 
shovel, Riverside, N. Y., to Erie, Pa., not shown to have been 






















unreasonable. " 
Lumber & =. 

entitle 

No. 26940, Charles Smith, Jr., and Sons vs. A. G. S. et al. By to Ki 


Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lum. Scran’ 


ber, points in Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, to Mount New 
Vernon, Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Exam. and L 
iner Hagerty said the complaint had a source in what was per ¢ 
thought to be too wide a spread in the rates as between Evans- pound 
ville, Ind., and Mount Vernon from the same origin points in 11, 19 
the south. 
Scrap Iron 

No. 26973, Henry Solomon Coal & Iron Co. vs. Illnois Central } 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, Geor: 
scrap iron, Monroe, Wis., to South Chicago, Ill., not unreason- ne 
able. 

Compressed Cotton extel 

No. 26971, McCallum & Robinson, Inc., vs. A. T. & N. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Reparation of $559.80 proposed 
on finding unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful applicable Y. e 
commodity rate of 49 cents, compressed cotton, Mobile, Ala., to Rat 
Memphis, Tenn., to the extent it exceeded 37 cents. The ship- dest 
ments moved May 20, 1933. Rate of 37 cents was established not 
June 5, 1933. 

Lumber 

No. 26964, Alabama State Docks Commission et al. vs. A. T. By 
& N. et al. By Examiner Burton Fuller. Dismissal proposed. in | 
Rates, lumber, timber and other forest products, on so-called Col 
noncompetitive traffic between Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, ant 
and various points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, pos 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, Mississippi and Tennes- the 
see, on the other, found not unreasonable or otherwise un- Hi! 
lawful. The assailed rates were alleged to be unjust and mé 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory as between complainants’ Me 
traffic and traffic handled to other wharves, docks and terminal Pl: 
facilities at Mobile, unduly prejudicial to complainants (Ala- co 
bama State Docks Commission and Terminal Railway Alabama a 
State Docks) and unduly preferential of operators of such other re 
wharves, docks, and terminal facilities, and in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 in that the rates 
did not provide for the absorption of the switching charges of 
complainant common carrier. Examiner said that in Imported E 
Fertilizer Materials, 161 I. C. C. 649, the Commission found not b 
justified the proposal of the line-haul carriers serving Mobile N 
to cancel their absorptions on imported fertilizer moving to 0 
noncompetitive destinations. On other commodities moving 
from and to the state docks, said he, division 3 found the failure 
of the carriers to absorb the switching charges on noncompeti- I 
tive traffic not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful in State ‘ 
Docks Commission vs. Louisville & Nashville, 167 I. C. C. 112, ; 
and that this finding was affirmed by the entire Commission in 


its report on reargument, 176 I. C. C. 473. 
Electric Refrigerators 


No. 26884, Reinhard Brothers Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. First class rating and rates 


governed by the western classification applicable on less-than- 
carload shipments of electric refrigerators from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to points in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
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he western part of Wisconsin proposed to be found unreason- 
jie for the present and future to the extent that it exceeds or 
ay exceed second class, Rating and rates not unduly prejudicial 
, preferential. 






Linseed Oil 


No. 26869, Bisbee Linseed Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., embrac- 
ng also four sub numbers, Same vs. C. & E. I. et al., Same vs. 
p & O. et al, Same vs. B. & O. et al., and Same vs. Grand 
runk et al.; No, 26879, Bisbee Linseed Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al., 
nd a sub number thereunder, Same vs. B. & M. et al. By 
xaminer John McChord. Recommends finding rates, linseed 
il, Chicago Heights, Ill, to points in Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
vivania, New Jersey, Virginia, Connecticut, Kentucky, Indiana, 
vest Virginia, and New York and from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
pints in New Jersey, Indiana, Virginia and New York, unrea- 
sonable during the statutory periods prior to the dates on which 
ates prescribed for the future in Cottonseed, Its Products, and 
Related Articles, 188 I. C. C. 605, 203 I. C. C. 177, became effec- 
ive (October 3, 1934) to the extent that they exceeded by more 
than 10 per cent the rates prescribed for the future on similar 
traffic from and to the same points. The examiner said the Com- 
mission should further find that the evidence did not justify an 
award of reparation in behalf of complainant and that reparation 
should be denied complainant in these proceedings, 


Talc 


No. 26907, W. H. Loomis Tale Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. By Examiner Harold M,. Brown. Complainants found 
entitled to reparation or finding rates, talc, Emeryville, N. Y., 
By to Kingston, Plymouth, Wanamie, Ashley, Philadelphia, and 
lum. Scranton, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, Long Island City, and 
unt New York, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, II1.; 
am- and Louisville, Ky., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 22.5 
Was per cent of the corresponding first class rates, minimum 60,000 
ins: pounds, applicable when the shipments moved between October 
in [& 11, 1932, and October 18, 1933. Reparation proposed. 


Coal 


ral No. 26915, B. F. Kile vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
te George M. Curtis. Reparation proposed on finding rates, coal, 
yn. mines in southern Colorado to Beaver, Okla., delivered between 
November 20, 1930, and November 3, 1931, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded $4.15 a net ton of 2,000 pounds. 
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1 ’ Lettuce 

ad No. 26650, American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & 
le Y. et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. Dismissal proposed. 
‘0 Rates, lettuce, Phoenix and certain other points in Arizona to 
D- destinations in most all the states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
d not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26743, John Birkenheuer et al. vs. Artemus-Jellico et al. 

By Examiner A. S. Worthington. Rates, bituminous coal, mines 

: in Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky to College Hill, North 

| College Hill, Mt. Healthy, Vienna, New Hampshire, Waynesfield 

) and Masonic Home, O., on line of Cincinnati & Lake Erie, pro- 

posed to be found not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial, for 

the past, present and future to the extent that those to College 

Hill, North College Hill and Mt. Healthy exceeded, exceed or 

may exceed those concurrently applicable to Glendale, O.; to 

Masonic Home and Vienna those concurrently applicable to 

Plattsburg, O., and to New Hampshire and Waynesfield, those 

concurrently applicable to Lake View, O. Examiner said such 

a showing had not been made as to afford ground for award of 
reparation, and that reparation therefor should be denied. 


Fire Brick and Clay 


No. 26813, Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fire 
brick and fire clay, Denver, Colo., to points in California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Metal Poultry Coops 


No. 26832, Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of 
Barker Produce Equipment Co., vs. C. & N. W. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Applicable car- 
load rates, metal poultry coops, other than shipping, Ottumwa, 
la., to Watertown, S. D., and Butterfield, Minn., not unreasonable. 


Feldspar 


No. 26880, National Tile Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, feldspar, Spruce Pine, Toe- 
cane, Minpro, and Penland, N. C., to Anderson, Ind., and Robin- 
son, Ill., not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they exceed or may exceed $5.28 a net ton 
to Anderson and $5.40 a net ton to Robinson. Proposes that 
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present authorized emergency charges may be added to rates 


found reasonable. The examiner said the controlling facts in 
the case were quite comparable to those in Chicago Pottery Co. 
vs. C. C. & O., 209 I. C. C. 138, and warranted similar conclusions. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 26881, Felker Bros. Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, iron and steel articles, Chicago district to Marshfield, 
Wis., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Wet Wood Pulp 


No. 26905, Container Corporation of America vs. A. G. S. 
et al. By Examiner John Davey. Rate, wet wood pulp, Boga- 
lusa, La., to Red Bank, O., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 25 cents. Reparation proposed. Outstanding under- 
charges and interest might be waived, said the examiner. 


Sand 


No. 26901, Burnham Boiler Corporation vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
By Examiner John McChord. Rates, silica sand, molding sand 
and blasting sand, from Stuyvesant and Ushers, N. Y., to Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and from Cape May, Cedarville, and Manumuskin, 
N. J., to Irvington, N. Y., and from Cape May, N. J., Elmira and 
Ushers, N. Y., to Lancaster, Pa., proposed to be found unreason- 
able. The examiner said the Commission should find that a 
rate of $2.90 a net ton from the New York origins was not and 
is not unreasonable; that the rates assailed from the New 
Jersey origins were and are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or exceeded $2.50 when moving in open cars and $2.70 
when moving in closed cars. Complainant found entitled to 
reparation. 

Fertilizer Compounds 


Fourth section application No. 15817, fertilizer to New 
York canal points. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Examiner pro- 
poses that the Commission deny authority to establish and main- 
tain a rate of 17.5 cents, fertilizer compounds and superphos- 
phates, carloads, from New York, N. Y., and points adjacent 
thereto, Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Paulsboro, N. J., 
to points on the New York state barge canal, Troy, N. Y., to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and to Albany, N. Y., on the Hudson River just south 
of the entrance to the canal, without observing the long-and- 
short haul part of section 4. The application was based on 
water competition. Departures would occur at origins and 
destinations over direct and indirect routes. The proposed 
rate would have been 80 per cent of the class 22.5 rate from 
New York to Buffalo. The competition relied upon to justify 
the proposed rate was that by barge from Baltimore, Md., and 
Carteret, N. J. Canal carrier and certain shippers opposed grant 
of relief. The opposition of the canal lines to the application, 
the examiner said, was put on the ground that reduced rail 
rates, though they did not attract any traffic, placed a bargain- 
ing weapon in the hands of shippers which would make it more 
difficult for them to stabilize their rates. They asserted, he 
said, that their efforts to raise and stabilize their rate structure 
had frequently failed due to lack of cooperation on the part of 
the rail lines. The examiner said that as no serious effort 
had been made to meet the very effective water competition 
from Carteret, the application in reality relied on the water 
tonnage from Baltimore and Philadelphia to the canal points 
and Albany as justification for relief in rates from the 18 origins 
to the 68 destinations embraced in the application. He added 
that the water competition at Baltimore and Philadelphia did 
not justify the relief prayed. 


c. |. & L. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, in Finance No. 10823, has issued a cer- 
tificate permitting the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way Co. to abandon a branch line from McCoysburg to a point 
about 4 miles north of Dinwiddie, about 36 miles, in Jasper and 
Lake counties, Ind. Protest was made against the proposed 
abandonment. The Commission said the record clearly showed 
that neither the present nor prospective volume of traffic over 
the branch was sufficient to warrant its continued operation. 
No passenger traffic had been handled for six or seven years 
and freight service was performed by train making an average of 
about eight round trips a month, said the report. Loss of traffic 
was attributed to the general use of automobiles as a means of 
transportation in preference to the railroads, said the report. 
The report showed that the branch was credited with deficits 
in net railway operating income as follows: 1930, $14,259; 1931, 
$22,821; 1932, $9,884; 1933, $9,571; and 1934, $9,268. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10926, Long Dock Company Bonds. 
Granting authority to extend to October 1, 1950, the maturity date of 
not se $7,500,000 of consolidated-mortgage gold bonds, ap- 
proved, 
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Report and order in F. D. No, 10771, Boyne City Railroad Com- 
pany stock, granting authority to issue not exceeding 500 shares 
of common stock without par value, but with an assigned value of 
$10 a share, said stock or the proceeds from the sale thereof to be 
used in payment for property acquired and for other purposes, ap- 
proved, conditions prescribed. : 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10921, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 
Equipment Trust of 1935, granting authority to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of not» exceeding $9,000,000 of Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. equipment trust of 1935 3 per cent equipment-trust cer, 
tificates to be issued by the Guaranty Trust Company, as trustee, 
and sold at not less than 101.0713 and accrued dividends in connec- 
tion with the procurement of certain equipment, approved. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The New York Central Railroad Co. in Finance No. 10950, 
under section 203 (a) (4), title II, of the national industrial 
recovery act, has asked for approval by the Commission of rail- 
road maintenance and equipment, to be financed with a loan of 
$457,000 from the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. Applicant said the proceeds of the loan would be ex- 
pended as follows: Approximately $386,000 for purchase of 7,400 
tons of rail and appurtenances, and approximately $71,000 for 
cost of labor in laying 4,900 tons of said rail and related opera- 
tions. The balance of 2,500 tons of rails is to be purchased for 
use from time to time as and where required. 

In Finance No. 10951, the New York Central asks authority to 
issue promissory notes of $457,000 and to pledge collateral there- 
for with the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
This application deals with the same subject matter as Finance 
No. 10950. 

In Finance No. 10070, the Boston & Maine Railroad has 
asked for modification of the report and order of July 27, 1933, 
as modified July 10, 1934, to permit the applicant from time to 
time to renew, extend or reissue short-term notes or to issue 
notes in substitution therefor, but not beyond February 1, 1937. 
Applicant said the RFC had recently authorized an extension 
to February 1, 1937, of its loan to applicant of $7,569,427 pro- 
vided applicant could obtain extension of the short-term notes 
aggregating $5,500,000, held by banks and a trust company so 
that they would not mature prior to February 1, 1937, and the 
applicant said it had reason to believe it could obtain such ex- 
tension provided it had authority to issue notes to mature on 
that date. 

In Finance Nos. 9160, 9484, 9730, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has asked the Commission to modify its order of March 
23, 1934, so that applicant may pledge and repledge, from time 
to time to and including February 1, 1937, its series KK and 
series LL bonds as now pledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes, referred to in Finance No. 10070. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10954. Southern Railway Co. asks permission to 
abandon its Embreeville branch extending from Embreeville Junction 
to Embreeville, Tenn., a distance of about 13 miles. The applicant 
said the line was not being used by the public to an extent to justify 
its operation. A large part of the traffic originating in and destined 
to the territory served by the line, the applicant said, had been di- 
verted to the highways so that the operation of the line was re- 
sulting in large losses, without prospect of any increase in the traffic. 

Finance No. 10952. Blissfield Railroad Co. ask authority to buy 
and operate that part of the abandoned Toledo & Western Railway 
Co. line between Adrian and Riga, Mich., a distance of about 12.5 
miles and connecting with the Wabash and the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton. The company proposes to acquire the track and equipment 
from the Joseph Schonthal Co. for $34,500 by the issuance to the 
vendor of all of the unsubscribed and unissued capital stock of the 
application, amounting to 345 shares of the par value of $100 each. 

Finance No. 10948. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority to 
abandon its line extending from a point on its main line about 
1,500 feet north of its so-called Hooksett passenger station easterly 
across the Merrimack River to a point just beyond the easterly 
bank of said river, being approximately 1,200 feet of its so-called 
Suncook Loop, in Hooksett, N. H. Most of the line consists of track 
across the Merrimack River supported by bridges which flood condi- 
tions have made unsafe for use unless an expenditure is made thereon 
to an amount not warranted by the public use of the line, according 
to the applicant. Other rail lines serve all the communities reached 
via this line, according to applicant. 

Finance No. 10949. Frank O. Lowden, James E. Gorman and 
Joseph B. Fleming, as trustees of the estate of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway Co., ask for permission to construct a new 
line of railroad four miles long in Moore county, Tex., extending 
from point of connection with applicants’ Morse-Dalhart line, three 
miles west of the westerly limits of Sunray, to a point at the north 
line of section 399, block 44, Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. 
survey. Applicants said the line would be advantageous to develop- 
ing the mineral resources of the adjacent territory and in serving 
oil refining plants which would be constructed at or near the south- 
erly terminal of the proposed line. 

Finance No. 10955. Morris S. Hawkins and L. H. Windholz, re- 
ceivers of Norfolk Southern Railroad Co., ask authority to issue $960,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates in connection with acquisition of 
500 forty-ton steel box cars sheathed with wood for $1,067,730 from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. Applicants said the 
Federal Administration of Public Works had agreed that if receivers 
would pay in cash, as advance rental, the sum of $107,730, it would 
purchase the $960,000 of equipment trust certificates bearing 4 per 
cent interest. 

Finance No. 10957. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co. asks certificate authorizing granting of trackage rights by the 
Pennsylvania to it and the operation by the Lackawanna of its 
passenger trains under such trackage rights over the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania between Northumberland and Sunbury, Pa. The ap- 
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plicant said it proposed to extend its passenger train service fron} 
present terminus at Northumberland to Sunbury by operating ,, 
senger trains in each direction over the Pennsylvania tracks. * 
applicant said it had agreed with the Pennsylvania on a plan; 
coordinating the passenger train service of the Lackawanna bet, 
Scranton and Northumberland, Pa., and the passenger train sep; 
of the Pennsylvania between Wilkes-Barre and Sunbury, Pa, 

Lackawanna said it owned and operated a branch line extenj 
from Scranton to Kingston and thence along the north bank of; 
Susquehana River to Northumberland, and the Pennsylvania oy, 
and operated a branch line extending along the south bank of 
Susquehanna from Wilkes-Barre to Sunbury and paralleling ; 
Lackawanna from Kingston to Northumberland. It said _ these 4 
branch lines competed for passenger traffic, with the result that 4 
passenger train operations of each company between the points mp 
tioned were and for several years past had been conducted at a |x 
Under the proposed plan the Lackawanna will extend its passepg, 
train service as outlined and operate daily two trains from Scrany 
through Northumberland to Sunbury and two trains from Sunhy 
through Northumberland to Scranton, except that on Sunday » 
such train will be operated in each direction. The Pennsylvania y 
discontinue two passenger trains (one in each direction) operated oy 
its line between Wilkes-Barre and Sunbury. The Lackawanna qj 
the proposed plan would eliminate unnecessary duplication of pa 
senger train service, reduce the Pennsylvania’s loss from its preggy 
operations, and substantially increase the Lackawanna’s reve 
from passengers, mail and express handled on its said trains betwe 
Sunbury and Scranton. 




















PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Ex Parte 115, Emergency freight charges, 1935, 208 I. C. c4 
Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., asks for reconsideration ap 
modification of the Commission’s findings and order, so far ag } 
affects the emergency charges prescribed on ordinary horses, mula 
ey and asses, as described in Agent Greenly’s tariff I. C. C. 0,¢ 
Yo. 53. 

No. 21323, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. anj 
National 
Mortar & Supply Co., intervener, asks for reconsideration and pos. 
ponement of effective date. 

No. 25471, South Jersey Retail Coal Merchants’ Association et 4 
vs. Atlantic City Railroad Co. et al. Complainants ask for recon. 
sideration of the report and findings of the Commission and/or fo 
reargument. 

Ex Parte 104, part 11, Crane Co. terminal services. Crane (\ 
asks vacation of report and order of July 29 in thirty-fourth sw. 
plemental report, reopening and rehearing as to plant of petitioner. 

1. and S. No. 4021, iron and steel articles between the north ani 
south, embracing also |. and S. No. 4052. Southern carriers ask for 
reconsideration by the entire Commission of the decision of division 
4 in this proceeding. 

Il. and S. No. 4133, export and coastwise cotton, Texas to New 
Orleans. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., Louisiana, Arkansas 
& Texas Railway Co., and the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. have 
filed a motion for vacation by the entire Commission of the suspen- 
sion order dated August 31 or in the alternative for assignment of 
proceeding for immediate hearing. 

No. 24069, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. -et al. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration of second report 
of the Commission on further consideration. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26472, Armour & Co. vs..C. B. & Q. et al. and a sub-number 
thereunder, E. K. Pond Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Date for filing 
briefs extended to October 10 and proceeding reopened for reargu- 
ment, and assigned for oral argument with No. 26107, Fretz-Moon 
Tube Co., Inc., vs. B. & S. et al. 

Finance No. 10898, application of Monessen Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. for certificate to operate its lines of railroad in interstate 
commerce. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 26954, South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Association et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Cities Service Oil Co. and Empire Oil 
& Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 27107, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton et al. J. M. Ber- 
nardin, trustee of Central Coal & Coke, permitted to intervene. 

No, 25562, Fisher Flouring Mills Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
At the request of the complainant complaint dismissed. 

No. 26625, Pacific Coastwise Conference vs. Great Northern et al. 
At the request of complainant complaint dismissed. 

No. 26866, The Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
Complaint having been satisfied complaint dismissed. 

No. 26939, Northwest Fruit and Produce Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
(Frank O. Lowden, James E. Gorman and Joseph B. Fleming, trus- 
tees) et al. At complainant’s request complaint dismissed. 

No. 27074, Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs. Alabama, Florida & Gulf 
Railroad Co. (R. D. Crawford and W. W. Beall, receivers) et al. At 
the request of the complainant complaint dismissed. 

Finance No. 10894, application of the Brownsville Switching and 
Terminal Railroad Co. for certificate to construct a line of railroad 
in Cameron County, Tex. Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley Railway 
permitted to intervene. : 

Finance No. 10922, application of the receivers of Seaboard Ait 
Line Railway Co. for certificate to construct a line of railroad in High- 
lands County, Fla. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. permitted t0 
intervene, : 


EXPLOSIVES CONFERENCE 


The Bureau of Explosives which handled matters pertall- 
ing to the packing and handling of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles for the railroads of the country, in docket No. 
12, has called a conference for October 9, at 30 Vesey St., New 
York, in room No. 1804, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the consideration 
of new proposals and proposals for amendment of the Col 
mission’s regulations received since the conference May |}, 
1935. There are nineteen proposals listed for consideration 
then. They have been distributed among those interested. They 
include proposed amendments to water regulations submitted 
by a committee representing coastwise water lines to clarify 
regulations for various stowages. 
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C. & EK. I. REORGANIZATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Holding that the amendment of section 77 of the bankruptcy 
ct of August 27, 1935, did not invalidate a hearing in Finance 
jo. 9952, in the matter of the reorganization of the Chicago & 
astern Illinois Railway Co., set by the Commission before the 
hange was made in the statute, Director Sweet, of the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Finance, September 17, proceeded with a hear- 
ing on the plan of reorganization presented by the debtor. 
Sitting with him as assistants were R. T. Boyden, chief of the 
joan section in that bureau, and G. L. Swink, a finance examiner. 
A question concerning the validity of the hearing called 
pefore the change in the bankruptcy statute was made was raised 
py E. S. Ballard, attorney for the debtor. He asked as to 
whether the hearing was premature in view of the fact that the 
section, as amended, set up things to be decided by the Com- 
mission before proceeding with a hearing on a plan, notwith- 
standing the inclusion in the revised section of a clause sup- 
posed to save proceedings initiated before the amendment was 
made. One of the things to be determined before a hearing was 
whether the plan presented was prima facie impracticable. 
Louis B. Wehle, representing a protective committee of the 
general five per cent mortgage bondholders, which had also filed 
a plan, said that that committee regarded the plan of the 
debtor as a fundamental violation of the rights of the bondholders 
and grossly unjust to them. Therefore, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, he said it believed that the Commission might well con- 
clude that the debtor’s plan was prima facie impracticable. He 
said the committee did not feel it could take the responsibility 
of waiving that point of prima facie impracticability. But he 
said it consented to the Commission’s going ahead with the 
hearing with the understanding that the point was not waived. 
Mr. Ballard, however, was unwilling to go ahead on that 
basis. He said that Mr. Wehle’s point should be disposed of, 
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ae, so there would not be the possibility of a wasting of time in 

eo holding an invalid hearing. Director Sweet suggested that Mr. 

«4. Wehle had the right to move a dismissal. But that did not 
if ‘® satisfy Mr. Ballard who said the question should be disposed of 

) New now, 

— Director Sweet thereupon announced it as the opinion of the 

spel Bureau of Finance that there was no valid objection to proceeding 

nt of with the hearing. 

dee Before that procedural or jurisdictional question was raised 


and disposed of Mr, Wehle had filed an intervention on behalf of 
the committee represented by him. Malcolm McCarthy filed an 
intervention in behalf of the committee of stockholders, headed 
by Carter Harrison, Jr., of Chicago, providing not only for reor- 
ies ganization but also for the consolidation of the debtor roads, 
Ailing the Rock Island and the Frisco. 


_ When the law point had been disposed of Mr. Ballard called 
as witness C. M. Thomson, trustee of the debtor. He recited the 
2ail- history of the proceedings in the federal court at Chicago. On 
r cross-examination of Mr. Thomson, W. Campbell Armstrong, ap- 
pearing for the RFC, called attention to the fact that that cor- 


‘eport 


+ al poration held all the prior lien mortgage bonds as security for a 
Oil loan. He asked about the expenditures Mr. Thomson had made 
el from sums, amounting to $423,000, in the hands of the trustee 


under those bonds. Mr. Thomson said the money had been used 
al. on the part of the property covered by the prior lien mortgage 


al and for purposes specified in the mortgage. Mr. Armstrong’s 
point was that under the law of its creation the RFC said it could 

al. hot accept, in settlement of its claims, anything less favorable 

p than creditors on a like footing with it. 

Is- R. L. Williams, who was assistant to the president of the 

“ corporation and assistant to the trustee in charge of all the 

At departments of the road, gave a narrative history and description 


of the road. He said that he had devoted much of his time prior 
nd to May to the formulation of the plan that the debtor had pre- 


: sented and all since then. 


ir The Proposed Plan 


0 The plan on which the hearing was held was filed with the 
Commission the day before the hearing was begun. Mr. Ballard, 
In a statement at the time the plan was made public, said that 
consummation of the plan would require the use of $82,000 of 
the estimated $850,000 cash in the treasury of the road on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936. He said the present earnings would support the 
Property if reorganized as suggested. With moderate improve- 
ment in income, he said, bondholders would obtain a full return 
on their investment. But, he said, if they preferred they might 
convert their new income bonds into new common stock and 
obtain an 80 per cent control of the company. 

Under sinking fund provisions, Mr, Ballard said, the entire 
Mortgage debt could be retired in a little more than 50 years 
with only a small increase in earnings from the estimated $13,- 
300,000 gross revenue for 1935. Fixed charges, except for rental 
of facilities of other railroads, he said, would be $465,000 an- 
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nually, as compared with the present requirements of $2,000,000. 
Under this plan, he said, the RFC would receive fixed interest 
instead of contingent bonds for its $5,761,000 loan and that 
income bonds would be issued to present bondholders. 

The new company, in accordance with the plan, would be 
authorized to issue $15,000,000 in new prior lien bonds in two 
series, each maturing in 40 years and bearing 4 per cent inter- 
est. The RFC would receive series A bonds equal to the face of 
the road’s debt to it and 9,319 shares of new no-par common stock 
in satisfaction of interest, computed at 4 per cent and on a basis 
of $25 a share for the stock, Interest on 4 per cent trustee cer- 
tificates would be paid in cash and the principal, $231,000, would 
be converted into series A bonds. The Railway Credit Corpora- 
tion would receive $1,871,000 of series B bonds, equal to the 
amount of its claim. Accrued interest would be paid in cash. Five 
per cent equipment trust certificates of series A and B would be 
assumed without change, Like treatment would be accorded to 
$100,000 of 5 per cent Evansville Belt bonds. 

First consolidated 6 per cent mortgage bonds due October 
1, 1934, would be assumed with the $2,736,000 principal unchanged 
but with maturity extended forty years and interest reduced to 
4 per cent from April 18, 1933. Five per cent income bonds of 
$20,709,000 would be issued for the present general mortgage 
bonds of like amount. Interest amounting to $759,061 would 
be taken care of by the issuance of 30,362 shares of new common 
stock on the basis of $25 a share. The bonds would be con- 
vertible into common stock on a $25-a-share basis. 

Holders of the 220,461 present preferred shares, of a face of 
$100, would be given a like number of new no-par common 
shares. This would be intended to include satisfaction of all 
cumulative dividend claims. 

Holders of the 238,452 present $100 par common shares, 
it is proposed, shall receive 79,48414 new common shares, the 
exchange being based on the one new share for each three old 
shares. 

Provision is made for the immediate issuance of $7,862,000 of 
new prior lien bonds, $30,709,000 income bonds and 339,62614 
shares of common stock. Sufficient additional stock is proposed 
to take care of income bond conversion. 

One of the main objects in the making of the plan for the 
reorganization of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois was the 
preservation of the selfish interest of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
in the small railroad, said Kenneth D. Steere, chairman of the 
board of the carrier seeking reorganization. Preservation of 
that selfish interest, Mr. Steere said, assured other holders of 
C. & E. I. securities of a greater opportunity to get their money 
out of the property than any other plan. The C. & O., he said, 
had the largest single interest in the small road. 

Asked by Mr. Ballard to enlarge on the idea that the holders 
of other securities could look to the selfish interest of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for the preservation of their interests, Mr. 
Steere said that the C. & E. I. could depend on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for a car supply now that the surplus of coal cars and 
other equipment had about been wiped out by wear and tear 
and obsolescence. For a while, he said, it had depended upon 
the kindness of friendly competitors for a supply of equipment 
but that now conditions were becoming such that even their 
competitors could not give them help. Even seasonal increase in 
traffic, Mr. Steere said, was putting a strain on the supply of 
cars of the C. & E. I. But he said that an arrangement had 
been made with the C. & O., satisfactory to both, by means 
of which the needs of the C. & E. I. would be met. 

Chairman Steere said that his main thought in proposing 
the plan was to provide for the retirement of securities with 
the final aim of the property being wholly out of debt, hence 
the sinking fund provisions in the plan. In the last twenty-five 
years, he said, too many issues of securities had been made 
without any provision for their retirement. His aim in propos- 
ing a sinking fund plan for the C. & E. 1. he said, was to have 
the earnings retire income bonds, thereby scaling the debt, 
enabling holders of the remaining bonds to sell them at prices 
satisfactory to themselves, increasing the security of bonds out- 
standing, increasing the earnings and maintaining the market 
price at a higher level than otherwise by purchases of bonds in 
the open market for sinking fund purposes. The right of con- 
version of bonds into stock, he said, assured the owners of the 
bonds of the greatest possible income and control of the prop- 
erty itsef by conversion of bonds into stock when the bonds, by 
reason of their increase in price, no onger would be attractive 
to persons buying bonds for income purposes. 

Director Sweet became curious, while Mr. Steere was on 
the stand, about the fact that the C. & E. I. had not received 
the benefit of the reduction of interest charged by the RFC on 
loans from 6 to 4 per cent. Mr. Steere said he preferred to 
have Mr. Thomson answer. The latter said that the RFC rate 
had not been reduced for the C. & E. I. because Judge Barnes, 
in whose court the C. & E. I. now is by reason of the reorgani- 
zation proceeding, would not permit him to sign a contract 
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which the RFC put before him as a condition precedent to 
reduction. On urging, Mr. Thomson said that the contract which 
Judge Barnes said he would not permit him, as trustee, to 
sign, was one obligating the trustee to make no changes in 
salaries of men on the C. & E. I. pay roll receiving $4,800 a year 
or more without the written consent of the board of directors 


of the RFC. Judge Barnes, according to the witness, regarded * 


that contract as an effort to narrow his jurisdiction over the 
property of the debtor. 

Mr. Armstrong, attorney for the RFC, said that the contract 
or agreement Mr. Thomson was asked to sign was in accord- 
ance with a general policy of the RFC. 


The Van Sweringens 


The Van Sweringen brothers were brought into the case on 
cross examination of Mr. Steere by Mr. Wehle. The cross 
examination in considerable part was based on the declaration 
of the witness that one of the objects of his plan was to con- 
serve the selfish interest of the Chesapeake & Ohio in the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. Mr. Wehle, in laying the background 
for one of his questions, assumed that Mr. Steere had declared 
that the plan primarily promoted the selfish interest of the 
cc. & O. 

“I believe it promotes the best interest of the bondholders 
by preserving the selfish interest of the C. & O. in this property,” 
said Mr, Steere, who denied that he had said that the plan 
primarily promoted the selfish interest of the C. & O. 

After sparring between the witness and the cross-examiner 
the latter reduced one of his questions to the simple inquiry as to 
whether the witness had consulted O. P. Van Sweringen. 

“No, I told him what I was going to do,” said Mr. Steere. 

“You can say that the Van Sweringen brothers will not 
oppose this plan?” suggested Mr.- Wehle. 

“I don’t think you could get them into this proceeding with 
a team of mules,” retorted Mr. Steere, who continued by saying 
that in the negotiations between himself and the representative 
of bondholders each had tried to promote the interest of the 
other, the disagreement being as to which was the better plan. 

Answering a suggestion by Mr. Wehle that the obtaining of 
an interest by a large railroad in a small railroad resulted in 
harm to the latter, Mr. Steere said he had held directorships in 
many companies but that he had never heard a director in any 
make a proposal inimical to the company on the board on which 
he was serving. He said he had confidence in the honesty of 
the American business man. 


“IT believe the best interest of the C. & E. I, is to preserve 
the selfish interest of the Chesapeake & Ohio in this property,” 
reiterated Mr, Steere. “Anything that is beneficial to the C. & O. 
is beneficial to this property and to the advantage of the 
CC. & % .” 


Mr. Wehle asked about the distribution of the stock and 
Mr. Steere reiterated what he said the day before, namely, that 
the largest single stock interest would be the direct or indirect 
holding of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Referring to Mr. Steere’s 
statement about the best interest of the C. & E. I. being based 
on the conservation of the selfish interest of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Mr. Wehle asked the witness whether that conclusion was 
based on any fact other than the arrangement between the 
C. & O. and the C. & E, I. about rolling stock. The witness vigor- 
ously objected to going into any phase of that arrangement and 
left the witness stand to protest to Mr. Wehle that going into 
that subject would be damaging to the property. A conference 
was held between Messrs, Ballard, Steere and Wehle and several 
others in which the question was argued out. The subject was 
not pursued except in an indirect way by the witness referring 
to the theory of J. J. Bernet, late president of the C. & O., that a 
railroad had a commodity to sell and should proceed on that 
basis instead of the earlier basis of the public being compelled 
to come to the railroad. He said that when the C. & E. I. came 
into the sphere of influence of the Chesapeake & Ohio it ceased 
to be an isolated property. The friends of the larger railroad, he 
said, became the friends of the smaller and inasmuch as a human 
being or organization did business with its friends, the arrange- 
ment was bound to be beneficial. 


Mr. Ballard referred to what he called the friendship between 
the C. & O. and the Hocking Valley before the larger road 
acquired the smaller one. He inquired whether that friendship 
was beneficial to the Hocking Valley. 

“Oh, my God, yes! It’s stock became very valuable,” said 
Mr. Steere, who added that he had never had any instruction 
from Mr, Bernet after he became, at Mr. Bernet’s solicitation, a 
director of the C. & E. I. On the contrary, he said, all he had 
done was to ask for Mr. Bernet’s help. 

Before the cross examination was begun Mr. McCartney 
filed a formal intervention in behalf of the protective committee 
of the preferred stockholders of the C. & E. I. Mr. Ballard 
objected to the intervention by raising a question as to whether 
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those who owned no securities of the debtor could be heard oy 
plan for reorganization. Mr. Wehle joined Mr. Ballard in raisig 
that question but did not make a formal objection. Direc 
Sweet gave them permission to file memoranda of views on t, 
subject. 

Mr. Steere having expressed the opinion that the pl, 
afforded due regard for the rights of bondholders and sto. 
holders, Mr. Wehle asked questions as to whether in view 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the Frazier-Lemke fan 
mortgage moratorium law the plan could be regarded as ny 
taking away some of the rights of bondholders. Mr. Wei 
asserted that under the plan, the C. & EH. I. would remain unde 
the control and operation of the stockholders whose interest, jy 
added, had been wiped out by the failure of the property \ 
earn even enough to pay interest on its bonds. 

Mr. Ballard pointed out that in this reorganization the py 
ceedings were under section 77 of the national bankruptcy lay 
which had been upheld by the Supreme Court. Mr. Steere saij 
that in the old Rock Island reorganization the stockholders wey 
left in control and operation of the property. Mr. Webhle con 
tended that stockholders could obtain an interest in a reo. 
ganized property only by putting up additional money. 

Answering questions by Director Sweet, Mr. Steere admitte 
that the funded debt of the C, & E, I. would not be reduced by 
the plan. He said that probably under the accounting rules ¢ 
the Commission it would be increased because of the prior lig 
bonds issued and pledged with the RFC and the Railroad Credit 
Corporation for loans. But he pointed out the plan called fo 
retirement of the funded debt by sinking fund operations ani 
by conversion of bonds into stock when it became the interest oj 
the bondholders to sell his bonds to those desiring stock unde 
the conversion rights, if and when the property again became a 
earner of income. Mr, Steere said the success of any plan de 
pended on earnings by a property. He said that he was not 
one of those who thought the railroads were on their way out 
but that, on the contrary, he expected them to continue in the 
scheme of things in this country. 

“Tf as a result of this reorganization the Commission adopts 
the policy of converting a large amount of these bonds into 
stock,” said Mr. Steere, “the inevitable effect will be the re 
stricting of the market for bonds and an inevitable increase in 
the cost of financing railroads. It will be much wiser to approve 
this plan than to convert any large part of these bonds into 
stock.” 

While he was carrying on the cross examination of Mr. 
Steere, Mr. Wehle, taking figures from the 1934 annual report 
of the C. & E, I., disclosed that the Chesapeake & Ohio interest 
in the debtor was represented by about 229,372 votes out ofa 
total of something more than 458,000 votes. Mr. Webhle read 
the names of the holders of large blocks of the C. & E. I. stock. 
Mr. Steere said the names of five men mentioned by Mr. Wehle 
were employes of Paine, Webber & Co., a firm of which Mr. 
Steere said he was a member. Mr. Steere had previously said 
that the C. & O. interest was held by nominees of Paine, Webber 
& Co. He said that he did not know where the stock was ina 
physical sense but he said he presumed it was in the hands of 
Chesapeake & Ohio subsidaries. 

Mr. Wehle continued questions along the line of why Mr. 
Steere thought the preservation of the C. & O. interest in the 
Cc. & E. I. was so essential to the welfare of those interested in 
the reorganization of the C. & E. I. But Mr. Steere declined 
to go into details on that point, declaring that the C. & E. I], 
was in the area of the most intense transportation competition. 
Disclosure, he insisted, would be a great damage to the property 
and to the interest represented by Mr. Webhle. 

Answering questions by Mr, Ballard, Mr. Steere said that 
with the aid of a traffic man he could designate the traffic the 
C. & E. I. had obtained by reason of its affiliation with the 
C. & O. and tell the dollar result of that affiliation. Threat to 
the business of the C. & E. I., Mr. Steere reiterated, was his 
only reason for refusing to disclose anything about the relations 
between the two properties, the facts as to which, he said, had 
been disclosed to the representatives of the bondholders i 
confidence. ‘ 

Mr. Williams resumed the stand when the cross examina 
tion of Mr. Steere had been finished, to continue his narrative 
concerning the debtor railroad. 

When Mr. Williams began reciting figures about the value 
and valuation of the property of the debtor Mr. Wehle made 
the point, although not a formal objection, that much of what 
Mr. Williams was saying was hearsay both as to fact and as 
to opinion. He suggested that both he and Mr. Ballard should 
have a care to the end that a proper record was made. Mr. 
Ballard said he did not concede that anything Mr. Williams was 
saying was hearsay or outside the limits the courts had rec 
ognized as proper to be observed by the managers of larsé 
properties in using material furnished by subordinates. Mr. 
Wehle retorted that he was not asking Mr. Ballard to concede 
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nything, but was merely calling attention to the nature of 
hings being read by Mr. Williams from his prepared paper. 
Mr. Wehle questioned figures given by Mr. Williams and, inter- 
rogatively, suggested that some of them might have been 
aken out of the air. 


M. & ST. L. DISMEMBERMENT 


The Commission has notified members of Congress who, 
according to,Representative Hildebrandt, of South Dakota, are 
members of “an unofficial committee” to protest the “dismember- 
ment” of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad that the dis- 
memberment plan has been filed in Finance Application No. 
10947 (see Traffic World, Sept. 14, p. 423). The members of 
the committee, in addition to Mr. Hildebrandt, are Senators 
Bulow, of South Dakota; Shipstead, of Minnesota; Murphy, of 
Jowa; and Representatives Ryan, of Minnesota; Lundeen, of 
Minnesota; Thurston, of Iowa; Christianson, of Minnesota; 
Kvale, of Minnesota; Eicher, of Iowa; Gilchrist, of Iowa; 
Gwynne, of Iowa; Gillette, of Iowa; Dirksen, of Illinois; and 
Thompson, of Illinois. 

Other members of Congress who have written the Commis- 
sion in opposition to dismemberment of the M. & St. L. include 
Representatives McAndrews, of Illinois; Kocialkowski, of Illi- 
nois; Kelly, of Illinois; O’Brien, of Illinois; Arends, of Illinois; 
Keller, of Illinois; Lucas, of Illinois; Meeks, of Illinois; Parsons, 
of Illinois; Church, of Illinois; Schuetz, of Illinois; and Beam, 
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inf! REORGANIZATION UNDER NEW LAW 
Called into court to show cause why they should not be 

lopts ordered to submit to the Commission a plan for reorganization 


into by November 1, attorneys for the Chicago, Rock Island and 
» Te Pacific appeared before Judge Wilkerson, in federal court, at 


e in Chicago, September 17, and asked that the ruling be not made. 
rove Judge Wilkerson said he would take the matter under advise- 
into ment. M. L. Bell, general counsel for the Rock Island, said that, 
in the first seven months of this year, the road had failed by 
Mr. $1,291,000 to earn operating expenses and argued that, under 
ort those circumstances, it would be very expensive if not impos- 
rest sible to persuade capital to invest in any reorganized property. 
fa He said the deficit was due to a combination of circumstances, 
ead including drought last year, floods this spring, and an uncon- 
ck, trollable rise in fuel costs. He hoped the rest of this year 
hle might make the picture look better. 
Mr. In this plea he was joined by representatives of a num- 
aid ber of security holders’ protective committees, and by Otis 
er Glenn, counsel for the trustees of the road. Cassius M. Clay, 
1a counsel for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, asked that 
of the court set a date for the filing of the reorganization plan 
with the proviso that, if it was not filed on that date, the in- 
r, junction under which the RFC and banks holding Rock Island 
e securities were withheld from disposing of them be lifted. The 
in court pointed out that such a proposal would have to be the 
d subject of a separate motion and could not be tied up with any 
I. ruling on the filing of a plan. 
1. It was pointed out that, under section 77d, as amended by 
y the recent Congress, the railroad corporation had until February 


28, 1936, to file its suggested plan, since the law specified a 
t six months’ period in matters under consideration at the time it 
J became effective—August 27 of this year. That and several 
other points in the new law were discussed at length, chief among 
) them being the question as to whether it was mandatory for 
: the debtor (in this case represented by the railroad corporation) 
to file its plan first, or whether the trustees or any group repre- 
senting ten or more per cent of any class of security holders 
could file their plans, as provided for in the law, before the 
debtors’ plan was filed. The argument never went beyond the 
discussion stage, however, it appearing that it had no par- 
ticular bearing on the immediate question under ajudication. It 
was apparent, however, that everyone, including the court, was 
a bit puzzled by what appeared to be ambiguous language of the 
Statute. 


DROUGHT RELIEF ORDER 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, by amendment 
No. 4 to drought order No. 22, has extended to December 31, 
1935, the effective date of its order of June 5 so as to continue 
in force reduced rates on hay and other forages to the end of 
the year, to points in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 
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CORDAGE REDUCTIONS PROTESTED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Carriers in official territory have asked the Commission to 
suspend reduced rates on cordage (manila and sisal rope, manila 
and sisal twine and lath yarn) from New Orleans, La., to Cairo, 
Ill., Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo., pub- 
lished in Supplement No. 98 to W. P. Emerson’s I. C. C. No. 200, 
effective August 25 but voluntarily postponed until September 25. 
The protesting lines say that the reduced rates were apparently 
published in order to permit a manufacturer of manila and sisal 
rope and twine located at New Orleans to compete on more 
favorable terms with manufacturers located on the Atlantic 


- seaboard, particularly at Philadelphia. 


“Cordage now moves under fifth-class rates in both official 
and southern territories,’ says the protestants. “The fifth class 
rating is the normal level in both territories and the action of 
the southern carriers in publishing rates below that basis for 
the announced purpose of equalizing commercial conditions is 
unlawful and improper. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. United 
States, 289 U. S. 627. Moreover, the manufacturer situated at 
New Orleans pays considerably lower freight rates on raw 
materials than do the manufacturers located on the Atlantic 
seaboard and this fact more than offsets higher rates paid by 
him on the outbound product to the competitive points to which 
reduced rates have been published. In addition, the reduced 
rates will not produce additional rail tonnage or earnings. 
Analysis of the facts relating to the movement of the raw 
material and the cordage produced therefrom shows that quite 
the opposite result may be expected.” 

The protestants said that not only would southern carriers 
receive a lesser rail haul as a result of the reduced rates but 
would suffer corresponding reductions in revenues southbound. 
They said the fifth class rate on cordage from St. Louis to New 
Orleans was 86 cents and if the reduced rate of 51 cents from 
New Orleans to St. Louis became effective, the manufacturer at 
St. Louis would demand the same basis of 51 cents south- 
bound to New Orleans. The St. Louis manufacturer had already 
placed himself on record to that effect, said the official lines. 
It was also stated that the manufacturer at Xenia, O., would 
demand that the reduced rate from New Orleans to Cincinnati 
be similarly applied in the reverse direction, The threatened 
invasion of eastern markets by the southern mill also would 
quite likely result in reduction of revenues now received by the 
eastern carriers, it was contended. Manufacturers along the 
Atlantic seaboard had served notice that corresponding reduc- 
tions in rates would be demanded, it was stated. 


RELIEF FOR MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS 


The informal investigation as to whether or not the plague 
of black wheat rust in the northwest has caused an emergency 
severe enough to justify the Commission in permitting rail rate 
concessions to enable the Minneapolis millers to keep their 
wheels turning, conducted at Chicago by Director Hardie and 
Examiners Mackley and Hall, came to an end September 17 after 
four full days of taking testimony. Although the sessions were 
in the nature of an informal conference, the only difference, so 
far as testimony, exhibits, etc., observable by those in attend- 
ance, was the fact that the witnesses were not sworn and that 
the presiding officials entered a little more freely into the dis- 
cussions than is customary in formal] hearings. 

At the outset, Director Hardie explained that the purpose of 
the conference was to develop whether in fact the emergency 
was as alleged by the Minneapolis interests and whether or not 
it could be alleviated by a reduction of the proportional on 
wheat products from Minneapolis to Chicago, on wheat originat- 
ing in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, and on 
Canadian wheat moving from Duluth to Minneapolis over the 
rails, from 12 to 8 cents (see Traffic World, September 14, p. 
425). He said that the Commission wanted to know those facts 
to determine whether the suspension of the tariffs carrying the 
reduced proportional should be lifted, or whether the whole 
matter ought to go to hearing, under the designation I. and S. 
4134. 

About the only thing as to which all of those present at the 
conference agreed was that there was an emergency. The north- 
western wheat crop was below normal, they admitted, although 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to how much 
below normal. Producers in the northwest insisted that to 
make it easy for the Minneapolis millers to draw wheat from 
the southwest and Canada would mean that much of their own 
low-grade wheat would go unsold. Southwestern millers in- 
sisted that there was an emergency in that territory, too, and 
that it was, in fact, worse than in the northwest. They saw 
the entry of the Minneapolis millers into their markets as a 
threat to take away from them wheat needed to keep their own 
mills going and insisted that the shortage in the northwest 
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wasn’t as severe as had been alleged. For one thing, they said, 
the 20,000,000 bushels of wheat said by northwest witnesses to 
be necessary for seed purposes could just as well be taken out 
of the huge surplus of low-grade, unmillable wheat that would 
remain after the usable grain had gone through the Minneapolis 
mills. They introduced farmer testimony to show that such 


low-grade wheat was not only as good as the high-grade for , 


seeding but that, as a matter of fact, most of the 1916 bumper 
wheat crop in the northwest had been grown from such seed. 

The plea made by the northwest millers was that they only 
wanted to draw enough high-grade wheat from the southwest 
and Canada to mix with low-grade northwest wheat so as to 
make it millable. 

Duluth interests said they had no objection to the proposed 
reduction in the Minneapolis-Chicago proportional, since it would 
reduce their overhead rate also, although still leaving it a 
half cent over the southwest-Minneapolis-Chicago rate. How- 
ever, they added, they would much sooner have an arrangement 
for a free transit at Minneapolis. That was one of the points, 
the presiding director and examiners ruled, however, that was 
outside the scope of the conference. 


IRON AND STEEL TO ILLINOIS 


Witnesses for the railroads contended, at the hearing on 
Fourth Section Application 14934, iron and steel articles in 
Illinois territory, before Examiner Worthington at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 18, that the relief therein requested was necessary to 
iron out what was described as an impossible rate situation 
growing out of the refusal of the Illinois commission to permit 
the application intrastate of the scale and formula prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket 17000, part 6. 
E. T. Platt, appearing for the railroads, said that, before the 
decision in 17000, part 6, the rates in Illinois Freight Association 
Territory had been made on the so-called Jones and Laughlin 
scale, prescribed by the Commission in 96 I. C. C. 682. That 
scale was made on a formula arrived at by taking the shortest 
rail distances, origin to destination, via not exceeding three 
lines. Under it grouping of origins and destinations was author- 
ized. Thus, the adjustment in effect for many years in I. F. A. 
Territory grouped Chicago and vicinity, St. Louis and vicinity, 
and the Iowa-Illinois tri-cities of Davenport, Rock Island, and 
Moline, as to points of origin. 

Similar groupings were authorized in Docket 17000, part 6, 
but the formula for making the rates, which were generally 
somewhat higher than the Jones and Laughlin scale, was dif- 
ferent. Under it the rates were made on the shortest rail dis- 
tance, origin to destination, via junction points where track 
connections were in existence for the interchange of carload 
traffic. 


Railroads serving I. F. A. Territory filed the new rates 
both for interstate and intrastate application in Illinois. The 
Illinois commission suspended the intrastate scales, however, 
and, after hearing, ordered the Jones and Laughlin scales con- 
tinued in effect. Thereafter, the railroads found it necessary 
to reduce to the old level the rates from interstate origins in 
groups that also contained intrastate origins. According to 
witnesses, this is what produced the “impossible situation,” 
because differences in the formulas under the Jones and Laugh- 
lin and the 17000, part 6, orders resulted in weird and strange 
routings in order to avoid many fourth section violations. All 
the railroads were asking now, they said, was permission to 
line up the intrastate and interstate rates because of the anom- 
alies present affecting shipments coming from _ neighboring 
plants in origin groups that had been split apart by the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the one hand and 
the Illinois commission on the other. 

There were no protestants present at the hearing. Besides 
Mr. Platt, testimony was entered by J. L. Krasner on behalf of 
the Illinois Freight Association, and by R. M. Olson, for the 
o. M. Bt F. & FP. 


SAND RATE HEARINGS 


A series of brief hearings in cases involving rates on sand 
were heard before Examiner Fuller, in Chicago, September 19. 
In fourth section applications 15902 and 15930 the railroads, 
through F. E. Heins, their witness, said they were seeking the 
necessary permanent relief to permit compliance with the deci- 
sion of the Commission in docket 22907, the industrial sand cases, 
188 I. C. C. 99, and 204 I, C. C. 159. They had had temporary 
permission in fourth section orders 11903 and 11944, which were 
about to expire, the witness said. The territory involved was 
from Trunk Line and New England producing points to Trunk 
Line, New England, and C. F. A. destinations. The relief asked 
was somewhat broader than that granted under the temporary 
orders in that application to the entire territory was sought and 
not merely to the specific points hitherto covered, and in that 
it would permit the establishment of additional routes from time 
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to time as the railroads saw fit or expedient. There was 
objection to the application, though shippers’ representatiy 
asked the Commission, in granting the application, to speci 
that, where circuitous routes might be necessary, the rates show 
not exceed the docket 22907 scale. 

In docket 27096, Homer Furnace and Foundry Corporatig 
vs. New York Central et al., complainants sought reparatiq 
amounting to $300 on 28 cars of sand shipped from Ohio prody 
ing points and Ottawa, Ill. to Coldwater, Mich., in the ty 
years immediately preceding July, 1935, when the*docket 229i 
scale was promulgated. The reparation asked was the differen 
between the rate paid, which was the published rate at the tim 
and the rate under the docket 22907 scale. Railroad represent, 
tives took the position that subsequent reduction of sand rata 
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They took the same position with reference to the $5% 
reparation asked in docket 26986, Amersil Company, Inc., \ 
C. B. & Q. et al., though the basis of complaint in that case wx 
not exactly the same. R,. E. Riley, director of traffic for th 
Illinois Silica Sand Association, said nine cars of sand wer 
shipped from Wedron, Ill, to Hillside, N. J., before July, 1935 
on a published through rate of $6.93, though at the time the 
moved there was in effect a combination rate over Buffalo t 
New York City of $6.53. New York, he pointed out, was nin 
miles further than Hillside from Wedron. The rate basis dow 
to which reparation was asked was $6.20, the rate he claimed was 
prescribed in docket 22907. Railroad representatives seemed tp 
indicate that there would be no question about making the $6.2) 
rate applicable in the future, but they said they could see m 
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reason why the reparation should be paid, oe 
EX-RIVER COAL SURCHARGE wig 

the re 

The Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Balti. which 
more & Ohio, respondents in I. and S. No. 3282, coal, bituminous, make 
ex-river from Colona and Conway, Pa., to Youngstown, O., have while 





asked the Commission to modify its order of December 5, 1933, Miphavin: 
so as to permit the cancellation by them of emergency charges MMtively 
authorized in Emergency Freight Charges, 1935, Ex Parte No, C 
115, 208 I. C. C. 4, applicable to bituminous coal, ex-river, from Mthe 0 
Colona and Conway to Youngstown. job. 
A rate of 90 cents, plus an emergency charge of 10 cents, is 
now in effect. The carriers said in their petition that there was of th 
now and had for some time past been an enormous volume of ji and | 
ex-river coal moved by them under the rates and charges men- 9 had 
tioned, which movement in the past year was in the neighborhood ¥ easte 
of three quarters of a million tons, practically all of which moved : 
to the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. with 
The carriers said, as reason for asking for permission to of o 
remove the surcharge, that they were threatened with loss of the 1 
tonnage to trucks. Therefore, they said, it was necessary for prob 
them to reduce their charges by at least the amount of the ( 
emergency charge and to make reduction in their charges for woul 
certain accessorial services not involved in the proceeding or adoy 
covered by other orders of the Commission. That the threatened with 
loss of this traffic to motor trucks was imminent and real, the inev 
carriers said, was indicated by the fact that the sheet and tube stru 


company owned acreage on the Ohio River, near Smith’s Ferry, 

Pa., which was adequate and available for the construction of sure 
its own facilities and equipment for the purpose of transferring the 
coal from river barges to trucks for transportation to its plant at per! 
Youngstown, O., in the event that the reduction herein proposed by 
was not made effective. The carriers said that negotiations had on 


between the tube company and carriers by truck had resulted mig 
in a tender of a contract by truck operators to the tube company cre 
for transportation at a cost, which the carriers were informed of 
and verily believed to be, less than the resulting charge for be 
the rail movement from Colona and Conway to Youngstown as wh 
proposed herein. bas 
a ea Th 

SUSPENDED TARIFFS ne, 


In I. and S. No. 4137, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until April 15 schedules in supplements Nos. 18 and Mi 
19 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. No. B-6550. 


ap 
The suspended schedules propose to restrict the reciprocal ve 
switching charges at Terre Haute, Ind., so that they will not re 
apply on shipments of coal from the Indiana Railroad System. to 
The Commission, in I. and S. No. 4136, has suspended from N 
September 14 to April 14 the operation of supplements Nos. 39, th 
40, 41 and 42 to F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 1185, carrying reduc- al 
tions in rates on petroleum and petroleum products from Sat al 
Francisco and other California points to points in southern " 
Oregon. As illustrative of the reductions proposed the Commis- m 
sion cited the proposed rate of 30 cents from San Francisco to 
Ashland, Ore., as against the present rate of 581% cents. e 
Suspension of the schedules was asked by the Americal , 


Trucking Associations, Inc., and several motor carriers (seé 
Traffic World, Sept. 7, p. 394). 
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PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission cannot “start the drain of one of the most 
mportant sources of these carriers’ revenues and escape respon- 
pility for the ensuing shortage of income sufficient to supply 
he transportation needs of the country and to provide the peo- 
je of the United States with adequate transportation,” say coun- 
»| for the railroads in the eastern district, other than the Balti- 
nore & Ohio, in excepions to Examiner Koch’s proposed report in 
0, 26550, in re passenger fares and surcharges, in which the 
xaminer recommended estabiishment of maximum fares of 2 
ents a mile in coaches and of 3 cents a mile in Pullmans. 

The examiner, said counsel, condemned the surcharge of 
pout 10 per cent as being of tremendous sales resistance, yet 
hig estimates were based on the supposed ability of the eastern 
arriers to Maintain a 50 per cent difference in Pullman fares 
ver coach fares, 

“He knows,” continued counsel, “that the southern and 
western lines have not been able to maintain any such differ- 
pice, but have been forced to establish round trip fares which 
arry a large part of the Pullman traffic at a 2 cent rate when 
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aloe he round trip is made in a short period and 2% cents for a 
$ nin (Monger period. Again, he condemns the basic fares of the eastern 
dow Mmcatriers as stifling traffic and yet overlooks the fact that much 
d. Was got their traffic has been handled at rates less than the basic fares 
led t@@vhich he proposes and that there is no possibility of handling 
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€e no 











hat low rated traffic upon the basic fares which he recommends. 
he report makes it very evident that the examiner realizes, 
and, in fact, in many places he discusses, the desirability of such 
epartures from the basic fares; yet his revenue results are built 
around the flat 2 and 3 cent fares. Thus, he attempts to pass 
the responsibility for the ensuing severe reductions in revenues 
which the eastern traffic officers would undoubtedly be forced to 
make as ‘reasonable men’ from the Commission to the carriers 
while the Commission would be in the comfortable position of 
having to assume responsibility only for the loss of the rela- 
tively small amount of revenue estimated by the examiner.” 

Counsel then declared that the Commission could not usurp 
the managerial functions of the railroads and not do the whole 
job. 

The carriers’ counsel said the examiner erred in his estimate 
of the revenue losses which would result from his proposals 
and that he erred in his recommendation that the Commission 
had the power to force reductions in the basic fares of the 
eastern lines on the findings of fact made by him. 

“The proposed report,’ say counsel, “illustrates the ease 
with which one not charged with responsibility for the results 
of operation of these great railroad properties can condemn 
the unceasing efforts of the managements to deal with a traffic 
problem.” 

Counsel said the direct revenue losses of the eastern carriers 
would be most serious if the examiner’s recommendations were 
adopted, amounting to over $27,000,000 for the three major lines, 
without considering the further and indirect losses which would 
inevitably flow from an adoption of the recommended fare 
structure. 

The Norfolk & Western, in No. 26550, passenger fares and 
surcharges, said that while desiring to maintain voluntarily 
the 3 and 2 cent fares for a further experimental period and 
perhaps indefinitely it objected to having that basis imposed 
by order of the Commission prescribing them as maximum fares 
on its lines. It objected, it said, because further experience 
might prove it desirable to change the basis so as to obtain in- 
creased passenger revenue. It said there was no sound basis 
of fact for the conclusion that any higher basis was or would 
be unreasonable and that the real problem was not so much 
Whether those would be maximum reasonable fares but what 
basis of fares would produce the greatest passenger revenues. 
They said the carrier management should be left free to make 
any changes, either by way of increases or reductions, which 
further experience might demonstrate would add to its revenues. 

_ In their exceptions receivers of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee said the recommendations of Examiner Koch as 
applied to traffic between Chicago and Milwaukee should be 
rejected and that the Commission should find in lieu of Koch’s 
recommendation that any one way fare in coaches as applied 
to passenger traffic between Chicago and Milwaukee by the 
North Shore or its competing steam railroads which was less 
than 2.5 cents a mile would be noncompensatory and unreason- 
able. Further, the brief said, the Commission should find that 
any difference between passengers carried in Pullman cars and 
aa carried in day coaches which was greater than 5 

ills a mile was unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

In bringing its exceptions to Examiner Koch’s report to a 
wactusion the Atlantic Coast Line said the carriers should be 
eft free in the exercise of their managerial discretion to take 
such steps of an experimental nature, or otherwise, as appeared 
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to them to be best adapted to the advancement of their ultimate 
welfare. It said it earnestly urged that the 2 cent coach fare, 
recommended by the examiner, be not prescribed as a maximum 
reasonable fare. In essence, said the carrier, it was a com- 
petitive fare and did not reflect the proper measure of a maxi- 
mum reasonable one. 

“If the carriers are not to be permitted to exceed a coach 
fare of 2 cents,” said the carrier, “they would be practically 
precluded from further experimentation. The southern carriers 
could not be expected to go lower than they have already gone. 
The trend of further experimentation would have to be upward. 
It could not go far, however, if it is to be stopped at 2 cents.” 

As a substitute for Examiner Koch’s proposal the A. C. L. 
advocated experimental fares of 3 cents in Pullmans, without 
surcharge, and 2.5 cents in coaches with a round-trip fare of 2 
cents in coaches for distances of 100 miles and under, or for such 
distances as might appear to the Commission to be proper. 

The Pullman Company said that exceptions made by it 
pointed out that if lower highway fares had reduced the value 
of coach service, necessitating close relation between coach 
and highway fares, so lower coach fares similarly reduced the 
value of transportation service in Pullman cars. It said there 
should be reasonable relation between fares applicable in the 
two classes of cars. The conclusion based on revenue results 
to the Pullman Company that the spread had not been or would 
not be detrimental to Pullman travel, that company said, was 
not justified. It said that neither competition nor costs, nor 
a combination of both those elements, were sufficient to justify 
a spread of 1 cent or 1% cents a mile. Substantial difference, 
the Pullman Company said, was not proved in conditions under 
which transportation service in Pullman cars and in coaches was 
furnished to railroad passengers. The added facilities exclusively 
offered to passengers in Pullman cars, the company said, were 
in large measure those afforded by the Pullman equipment and 
paid for in the Pullman fare. Whatever differential or spread 
in the transportation fare might be finally found proper by the 
Commission, the Pullman brief said, should recognize a reason- 
able relation between the difference in fares and the difference 
in transportation conditions in the two classes of service. With- 
out such difference in conditions and such reasonable relation 
between them and the fares prescribed there existed, said the 
brief, unjust discrimination and undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage against Pullman travel. 


CENTRALIZED COLLECTION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The special committee of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York that has been investigating the proposed 
establishment of a centralized railroad freight collection and 
credit agency in the New York area, has submitted its report 
in the form of a memorandum setting out replies received from 
shippers and trade organizations in the St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Kansas City areas in answer to the committee’s request for 
information as to the value of such agencies established in 
those areas. 

From the replies received it was apparent that it was almost 
the unanimous opinion of these shippers and organizations that 
the collection agency was a valued aid, though there were scat- 
tered objections to some of the minor details of the agencies’ 
operation. 


“I understand that practically all of the larger shippers 
are in favor of this method of operation,’ the reply of one 
shipper said, “as it makes it possible for them to issue one 
check in payment of all freight charges instead of various 
checks to various lines. Of course, some of the smaller con- 
cerns would have objections to this method of collection, inas- 
much as it does not give them any extended credit. The car- 
riers, of course, have their own credit rules, but it is obvious 
that certain exceptions could be made by the individual car- 
riers whereby certain shippers or consignees would have ex- 
tended credit, while this practice would not be employed by the 
collection bureau.” 

The same shipper said that the carriers in the St. Louis 
area found that the collection bureau reduced their expenses 
considerably, largely in the cashier’s department through elim- 
ination of extra billing, tracing, and filing. 

Another shipper said: “Some shippers do not like to adhere 
to the forty-eight hour payment rule, and in the past told car- 
riers- who insisted on adherence to this rule that they would 
divert their tonnage to other routes where the regulations were 
not so vigorously enforced, dislike the plan. One of the ideas 
behind the centralized collection freight bureau is that in the 
matter of payment you deal with the agency and not with indi- 
vidual carriers and it has eliminated the tendency of the car- 
riers to fudge in the matter of time allowance.” 

This shipper added that the manager of his Chicago agency 
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said that the collection expense was slightly higher but that 
the amount of delinquent collections was very much reduced. 

Some other comments follow: 

“We are also told that one of the greatest advantages to the 
carriers is that it has overcome their embarrassment in having 
the usual slow or delinquent payments with large shippers and 
other undesirable practices have been eliminated by having the 
bills handled through the bureau instead of through the indi- 
vidual agents.” 

“For one thing, we receive our bills more promptly. They 
come in in one package so that there is little chance of a lot 
of bills going astray. We do not have as many open unpaid 
items for some reason or other when we are dealing with the 
collection agency.” 

“I understand that the plan is quite satisfactory to the car- 
riers and has resulted in a substantial reduction of the expense 
of collecting freight charges.” F 

“This plan has worked out very satisfactorily, although at 
first there was considerable complaint. In theory the idea is 
sound; it is just a question of proper handling. We have had 
no complaints concerning the operation of the bureau for the 
last four or five years.” 


REPARATION ORDERS 


The Commission has entered reparation orders in No. 17304, 
International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 20409, Inter- 
national Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 20482, Sub. 
No. 1, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al.; No. 20549, Concho Livestock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and No. 20549, Sub. No. 1, John Hennessy et al. vs. Same, 
and sub-number 2, Arizona Wool Growers’ Association et al. vs. 
Same; No. 23691, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Limited, vs. 
B. & O. et al.; No. 24104, Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al.; No. 25254, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D. et al. 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Dakota 
Feed & Seed Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al.; No. 25886, Sub. No. 
1, Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 25988, 
Quaker Oats Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 26427, Woodruff and 
Edwards, Inc., vs. B. & M. et al.; and No. 26814, Crown Central 
Petroleum Corporation vs. Reader Railroad et al. 


COAL RATES AND [PRICES 


The National Coal Association says that an analysis of 
statistics of Class I railroads for 1934 shows “a continuance of 
the disparity which has long existed between the freight rate 
on bituminous coal and the value at mine and destination of 
that commodity.” 

“The average freight rate on bituminous coal originated 
in 1934 was $2.15 per ton,” says the association. “The average 
mine realization, according to preliminary figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, was $1.82 per ton. The freight rate repre- 
sented 54.2 per cent of the $3.97 value at destination, and 118 
per cent of the mine realization. Of the 750,950,692 tons of 
revenue freight originated, 244,734,550 tons were bituminous 
coal, or 32.5 per cent. To load and haul this coal, however, it 
required only 21.6 per cent of the total cars loaded, due to the 
fact that bituminous coal loaded an average of 53.3 tons per 
car, While other carload traffic loaded an average of only 30.4 
tons to the car. The value per car of bituminous coal at the 
mines was $97, while for hauling the car the railroads received 
$114.60. Thus, even though mine prices on bituminous coal in 
1934 were slightly above the previous year, freight rates con- 
tinued to absorb the lion’s share of the value to the consumer. 
And the situation doesn’t improve, as demonstrated by an addi- 
tional three to fifteen cents per ton added to coal freight rates 
on April 18 this year, as a result of the I. C. C. decision in Ex 
Parte 115.” 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Restrictions on the movement of fruits and vegetables under 
the Japanese beetle quarantine regulations were removed for 
the season on and after September 18, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace announced. Restrictions on cut flowers, however, re- 
main until October 15. Under the quarantine regulations, cer- 
tificates showing freedom from Japanese beetle are required 
until October 15 on interstate shipments of certain kinds of 
fruits and vegetables from the entire regulated area and on 
interstate shipments of fruits and vegetables of any kind via 
refrigerator car or motor truck from certain sections of the 
regulated area. The order, issued September 17, releases the 
fruits and vegetables from that requirement approximately a 
month earlier than is provided in the regulations themselves, 
says the department and adds: 


Inspection of fruits and vegetables is necessary only during the 
period when adult beetles are in active flight. There is no risk that 
such products will carry the Japanese beetle after this active period, 
which is now apparently over throughout the regulated area. Dur- 
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ing the last few days the department’s inspectors have found 
beetles in fruits and vegetables. 

There is still danger, however, that the adult beetles may 
transported in cut flowers. In cool fall evenings, the beetles ha, 
tendency to crawl down into the flowers for protection. There, 
the restrictions on the interstate movement of cut flowers and 4 
parts of plants will remain in full force and effect until Octobe 

Restrictions on the movement of nursery, ornamental, and gr 
house stock and all other plants (except cut flowers and portions 
plants without roots and free from soil) are in force throughout 
year and are not affected by this amendment. 


ELKINS ACT CASE 


“Information has been received by the Commission to 4 
effect that on September 11, 1935, the Federal Grand Jury 
Cleveland, O., returned indictments against Abe Goldberg 
produce dealer at Youngstown, O., and against the Penng 
vania Railroad and Erie Railroad under Section 1 of the Rij 
act,” says Acting Secretary T. A. Gillis. 

“The indictment against Goldberg charged him with 
ing received concessions through the device of wilful failure, 
pay freight charges until long after delivery of his shipme 
and after the expiration of the 96-hour maximum period » 
mitted by the Commission’s regulations. The indictma 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Erie Railry 
charged those carriers with having unlawfully granted conc 
sions to Goldberg through the device of unauthorized credit, 

“The cases were investigated by the Commission’s Bure 
of Inquiry and were submitted to the grand jury by Z. W. Seo 
an attorney of that bureau, acting as special assistant to ty 
United States attorney.” 


RAIL CONSTRUCTION INDICES 


The Bureau of Valuation of the Commission has issued jij 
revised compilation of railroad construction indices bringiy 
them to January 1, 1935, with 1910-1914 cost taken as 100 bas 

“The index for the year 1934 for the railroads as a who 
is 140,” said the bureau. “The peak was reached in 1920 wha 
the index stood at 226. The valley was penetrated in 1932-193! 
when the index sank to 133. Construction items in whid 
manual methods have been largely supplanted by mechanic 
show receding costs in recent years, notwithstanding an advance 
in wages. Notable among these is grading which from a high i 
250 in 1920 fell in 1933 to 98. It is now back to the 1910-191 
level, 100. On the other hand, accounts, in which labor is: 
large factor, reflect improved wages. Notable among these ar 
equipments which struck a high of 265 in 1920 and a low of Iii 
in 1932-1933. The 1934 index is 169. The index for steam locome. 
tives is 176, the high—248—being reached in 1920, the low—1fi 
and 166—in 1932-1933, a two-year period in which only 22 steam 
locomotives were booked by American railroads and a total o 
only 15 were built for common carriers. Other locomotives, it 
cluding electric Diesels, show a more pronounced advance. Rail 
stand at 123 as against 134 in 1933. Ties, on the other hand, ar 
up from a low of 139 to149 as against a high of 201 in 1920. 

“The bureau’s indices are shown not only for the country 
as a whole but for eight regional groups. The groups in rele 
tion one to the other show slight: variations.” 


WESTERN-SOUTHERN RATES 


Kentucky interests as represented by the railroad commis 
sion of that state and the Lexington Board of Commerce }! 
brief in No. 26510 and related cases, Nos. 26346, 26367, 2637 
and 26416, show complete disagreement with western trunk lines 
as to class rates between western trunk line and southern tert: 
tory. (See Traffic World, September 14, p. 421.) The Ker 
tuckians said that apparently the respondents hoped that the 
Commission in this proceeding would also reach the conclusion 
that the movement on class rates between western trunk line 
and southern territories did not justify the establishment 0 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory joint rates, as the Commls 
sion did in the western class rate revision. 

The brief in which the Kentucky interests discussed th 
matter of overhead rates between western trunk line territory 
and points in the south said that exhibits filed by the carriers 
indicated a present movement of class traffic between the tw? 
territories amounting to approximately $2,000,000 a year. lt 
was their position that if the present combination rates, which 
they asserted were high, were reduced to a reasonable level, 
this movement would be greatly increased. As tending to suppor 
their position that the present combination rates are unre 
sonable under any theory of rate-making, the Kentuckians 
showed that the average first class rate between Lexington, Ky., 
and 193 key points in western trunk line territory was 6 cents 
a 100 pounds higher than the average first class rate betwee 
Norfolk, Va., and the same key points. Stated differently, they 
said the Lexington rates exceeded rates as far east as Norfolk, 
although the distances to Norfolk were nearly twice as great as 
to Lexington. 
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September 21, 1935 


“RAILS CAN COME BACK” 


(Address by J. R. Turney, formerly director of the section of 
transportation service of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
now special adviser to the Coordinator, before the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers’ Board, St. Louis, September 18.) 


No one who has at heart the economic welfare of the 
nation can view the present railroad situation with equanimity. 
With carriers Who own so large a percentage of the country’s 
rail mileage in bankruptcy, others on the brink, and still others, 
some of whom heretofore have been considered the backbone 
of the industry, failing to earn fixed charges, anyone who is 
not concerned is, to put it mildly, highly optimistic. Not the 
least discouraging phase of the situation is the complacency 
with which so many view it. On every hand, railroad officers 
and patrons privately express the opinion that government own- 
ership and operation of railroads is imminent as well as inevit- 
able. Let us not delude ourselves. Government operation will 
prove no magic panacea. Public management can remedy 
present evils, but only by doing precisely those things which, 
if done by private managements, would also remedy them. 
Laying wholly aside from consideration the serious political 
and social consequences of government operation, there is noth- 
ing Which the government, as operator of the railways, could 
do to remedy matters which private management, if it so 
wills, cannot do as well or, in many cases, better. Whether 
by public or private management, however, present conditions 
will be remedied only by action, and not by supine acquiescence, 
contemptuous indifference, or hopeless resignation. 

During the past two years the Coordinator has collected a 
vast amount of data, dealing with the service, operative, and 
pricing phases of the transportation problem. His section of 
transportation service, which collected and analyzed these data, 
was early dubbed the “cafeteria section,” because to it was 
assigned the job of exploring the possibilities of what the rail- 
roads could do to help themselves without relying upon the 
charity of shippers, the subsidy of government, or the strangu- 
lation of competitors. 

The section made four comprehensive surveys, dealing re- 
spectively with merchandise traffic (a term used to embrace 
L. C. L. freight, express and freight forwarder traffic), passenger 
traffic, freight traffic, and railway traffic organization. The 
data collected were summarized and respectively attached as 
appendices to four reports which were made as the result of 
these surveys. In connection with these reports, thumbnail 
analyses of the data were made, from which certain conclusions 
of fact were drawn and certain recommendations for action 
made. It is a great deal to ask of anyone who is not vitally 
interested in the problem to read these reports, much less to 
study the appendices which accompany them. For those, how- 
ever, who desire to study the present transportation problems, 
there are few sources so complete as the summaries and 
analyses of the data appended to these reports. 


In the time which is at my disposal, it is possible only to 
describe these data in the most superficial way and my pur- 
pose will be served if thereby there is aroused a desire for a 
more intimate knowledge of the reports and of the summaries 
of the data which accompany them. Necessarily also, I shall 
deal with the general conclusions to which my own analysis 
of the data leads me, conclusions which may, in whole or in 
part, be different from those of others who make similar 
studies. I am confident, however, that every analysis of the 
data will lead to at least one common conclusion—namely, that 
the present situation is bad, that drastic action is required, 
but that, given such action, rails can come back! 


The Problem Presented 


Heretofore, at least during the past hundred years or more, 
transportation has been viewed by carriers, their patrons, and 
the government as a common or social function to be performed 
en masse and, hence, necessarily to be provided by a limited 
number of concerns from whom all could secure transportation 
upon equal and reasonable terms. Upon this concept, which is 
closely akin to that of a monopoly, railroad organization, opera- 
tion, service, and prices are based. Thus, we find that the car- 
rier pricing system was designed without regard to variations 
in the cost of providing the service; that operative methods 
were designed not for the service or convenience of any indi- 
vidual patron, but for that best adapted to the most economic 
movement of the greatest mass of traffic; and that public regu- 
lations, actuated from a social rather than from an economic 
Standpoint, sought equality in price, regardless of cost dif- 
ferentiations. 

_ The development of the automotive vehicle, the construc- 
tion of pipe lines, and the improvement of our rivers, all of 
which make it possible for patrons to provide their own trans- 
portation, by combining to overthrow this basic premise, have 
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made it imperative to abandon these principles of operation, 


service, and charges. The individual patron’s convenience and 
the difference in transportation costs of various kinds and sizes 
of shipments dare no longer be ignored. 


Importance of Private Transport 


There seems to be a tendency either to overlook or to 
underrate the menace of private transport. The railroads ap- 
pear to be chiefly concerned in fighting with one another, with 
carrier boatlines, or with common and contract motor busses 
or motor trucks. The latter seem more concerned in fighting 
one another or the rail carriers. These are minor phases of the 
problem. The major phase, which all carriers—rail, water and 
highway alike—must face and solve, is not the competition of 
one another, but of the customer himself. 

Private automobiles are handling almost ten times as much 
intercity passenger traffic as are the railways and busses com- 
bined. Three-fourths of highway freight tonnage, two-thirds of 
pipe line traffic, and about one-fifth of domestic water traffic 
is hauled by the owner of the goods. These non-rail agencies, in 
the aggregate, handle almost as much freight as do the rail- 
ways. Private transportation, within less than a generation, has 
wrested from the railways about one-third of the freight tonnage 
formerly handled by the latter. The problem, implicit in these 
conditions, is far more fundamental than that of government 
operation, for, unless the trend is arrested, the latter may well 
become an academic issue. 

The prerequisite to the solution of any problem is a clear, 
candid, and fearless analysis of the facts out of which it arises. 
Private transport did not spring forth overnight as the issue of 
the Jovian brow. It developed because the present conditions 
of transportation were exceedingly favorable for its develop- 
ment. 

The average operating man, asked to explain this growth 
in private transportation, will advise that it is due to lower 
rates; the average traffic man, that it is due to better service. 
Shippers, by the thousands who replied to the questionnaires, 
say that the operating and traffic men are both right and that 
highway transportation has been growing in favor by leaps and 
bounds because of better service and lower costs. 

Three-fourths of the passengers, three-fifths of the merchan- 
dise shippers, and one-fourth of the carload shippers say that 
they use the highway on account of its greater convenience. In 
passenger transportation, the tendency is toward larger and 
larger, but fewer and fewer trains. The necessity to adjust the 
traveler’s private needs to an inflexible train schedule, accord- 
ing to the passengers who replied to the questionnaires, is 
quite important in determining how they travel. 

The same thing is true, even to a greater degree, with re- 
spect to the transportation of freight. On the average, there 
are less than three freight trains each way per day, except in 
the most densely settled portions of the country. In many 
cases there is but one schedule each 24 hours. Even where gen- 
erally greater flexibility is made possible by the existence of 
parallel carriers, it is foregone by making train schedules also 
parallel. In sum, to secure service available by rail, the ship- 
per must accommodate his business processes and routines to 
meet those of the railroad. That this is a real handicap to the 
railroads is revealed by the large number of shippers who 
stréssed it as one of the reasons Why they were taking to the 
highway. 

“Speed of Service” 

A second and more important reason why the highway is 
diverting business from the rails is the speed of movement. 
Very frequently we confuse the speed with which the train 
moves between terminals with the actual speed of service. 
Nothing can be more misleading. The data collected in all the 
surveys indicate that while the train is probably faster in 
the movement between terminals than the highway Vehicle, 
yet when the terminal time is taken into consideration, the 
speed which is available by motor truck is much faster than 
that available by train. This is true of the averages of all 
kinds of businesses, all kinds of commodities and all distances, 
including those as great as 1,500 miles or more. What is 
needed is not faster trains but more schedules and fewer ter- 
minals. 

A third handicap, which for want of a better name I call 
“accessibility,” includes the necessity for packing and crating 
freight for shipment, of loading and unloading it from cars, 
and of draying freight to and from freight house or team track. 
Costs furnished by shippers of rail tonnage, who in the aggregate 
reported about 35 per cent of the total tonnage handled by rail- 
roads in 1933, indicate that crating, packing, loading, and un- 
loading rail shipments cost on the average $70 per car, if bulk 
commodities be excluded, and $50 per car if all commodities 
are included. In some eases this extra cost equals the freight 
charges. A large part of this cost can be saved when trucks, 
particularly the shipper’s own trucks, are used. Packing, crat- 
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ing, loading and unloading are necessitated by the character 
of the equipment which the rails furnish, in that, unlike the 
motor vehicle, it ig not fully sprung nor shock-proof, so that 
expensive packing may be eliminated,.nor is it so constructed 
that the shipper generally may take advantage of mechanical 
means of loading and unloading the freight. 
Draying Required 

A large amount of rail traffic still must be drayed to and 
from the team track at an expense which, in many cases, also 
approximates the total freight charges. On the whole, the rail- 
roads, through means of industrial side tracks, collect and de- 
liver approximately 85 per cent of their total carload traffic. 
But this high percentage is misleading because in it there is 
contained so large an amount of raw or unfinished products. 
A surprisingly large percentage of manufactured products, 
which, generally speaking, produce relatively greater revenues, 
must be drayed to or from the customer’s store. This addi- 
tional service, particularly if it happens to be necessary at both 
ends, not only consumes time, but also adds greatly to the cost 
of the transportation. It is responsible in no small degree for the 
diversion of traffic from the railroads, since every shipper can 
obtain complete service by using the highway. 


Rail Price Handicaps 


Passing from service to charges, we find that price handi- 
caps, under which the sellers of rail transportation labor, are 
the complexity and inflexibility of their tariff and charge sys- 
tem, the lack of discrimination in the construction of their 
price scale; and finally the high level of rates made necessary 
by costly methods of operation. 

Tariff complexity is like the weather. All of us continually 
complain about it, but nobody does anything about it. Study 
of the tariff problem is apt to make one exaggerate its diffi- 
culties. There are 150 class I railroads which publish tariffs, 
some 35 thousand stations in the United States to and from 
which rates must be provided, over 5 thousand individual com- 
modities upon which rates must be made, coupled with which 
are the further complications produced by the maintenance of 
11 distinct territories and jurisdictions, in which separate rate- 
making and tariff publishing organizations are maintained. How- 
ever difficult the problem may be to solve, the data leave little 
doubt that the complexity of the rail pricing system is a potent 
factor in driving business, particuarly the business of the smaller 
man, away from the railroad. There are on current file % mil- 
lion freight tariffs at Washington, embracing 2% million pages. 
Merely to describe the process which even an experienced tariff 
expert will go through to check a rate invites a suspicion of in- 
sanity. 

Early in its history the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided that everybody was entitled to the same rate, regardless 
of the size of shipment. Since there were to be no wholesale 
and retail prices for transportation, trainload or cargo rates 
were condemned. As a result, the rail pricing system generally 
has but two rates, the L. C. L. rate, which involves station 
handling, loading and unloading by the carrier, and the car- 
load rate, which ordinarily does not. In important respects, the 
decision of the Commission condemning cargo rates, designed 
as it was to protect the little man, has had precisely the oppo- 
site effect. A notable instance is to be found in the petroleum 
industry. The total tonnage of petroleum and its products avail- 
able for transportation in the United States approximates one- 
half the tonnage of anthracite and bituminous coal, which pro- 
vide 40 per cent of rail tonnage. The data reveal, however, 
that in 1932 less than 5 per cent of the movement of crude 
petroleum was by rail, the remainder being -by pipe lines and 
in shipments equal to or in excess of a trainload, and in boats, 
usually in full cargo lots. The great bulk of these pipe line 
and marine shipments were made in transport facilities owned 
or controlled by the shipper. The data also show that in 1933 
there were more refined products of petroleum handled by 
domestic water carriers than were handled by railroads, again 
quite generally in cargo lots. Despite these facts, petroleum 
products provide more rail revenue and tonnage than any other 
commodity, save coal. The same diversion of traffic, but to a 
lesser degree, is also happening in the case of other raw mate- 
rials, such as lumber, pipe, steel, coal, ore, sand and gravel, 
where, due to cargo movements, private transport predominates. 
The lack of rail cargo or trainload rates by the Commission has 
led to the construction of thousands of miles of pipe trunk 
lines, at a cost of over % billion dollars, which were econom- 
ically unnecessary and hence wasteful. The tendency of large 
industrial units to provide their own cargo transportation is 
increasing. It can be arrested, but not by using blinders. 


Smaller Sales Unit 


The same inflexibility with respect to the sales unit applies 
on the minor aS well as the major side. The increasing tend- 


encies of modern business fo insist upon the smaller sales units, 
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to purchase its goods from hand to mouth, to keep its invep 
tories down to the lowest possible level, have for some yeay, 
past indicated the necessity for a smaller sales unit than th 
carload. The fact that the truck can and does offer this smalle; 
unit is in no small degree responsible for the diversion of freigh; 


to the highway. 


The handicap of the inept price structure is one which cap. 
not be justly ascribed to any failure of the railroads. Oy 
pricing system is the joint work of government regulator 
bodies, carriers and shippers, and, as heretofore stated, was 
based upon the premise that transportation was both a neces. 
sity and a monopoly, and that, therefore, the charges could be 
based upon social considerations rather than upon cost differep. 
tials. The data reveal that quite generally the present Carrie; 
prices for carlot freight transportation of practically all com. 
modities which are transported exceed the comparable costs 
by highway, for distances varying from 50 to 700 miles. Ih 
part, this handicap is artificial, being due to the mathematical 
and arbitrary manner in which rail price scales, class and com- 
modity, are constructed. The data also show that, in many 
cases, without changing the level of the rates as a whole, the 
pricing scales can be adjusted to eliminate this artificial price 
handicap. 

Excessive Rail Costs 

The rails also suffer under a real price handicap due to 
excessive costs. The typical carload of freight moves 375 
miles. It requires for the movement 144 hours, of which ap- 
proximately half or 72 hours are consumed by the shipper or 
consignee in loading or unloading. Of the remaining 72 hours, 
less than 23 are used in moving the train between terminals, 
The balance or two-thirds of the carrier time the car spends 
in terminals either being switched or awaiting movement. Fifty- 
four per cent of all rail expense is incurred in terminals. The 
transportation cost of assembling or marshaling cars is as 
much as the cost of moving the train between terminals. Classi- 
fication of cars alone costs over half as much as does their 
movement between terminals. The cost of interchange is ex- 
ceedingly high, aggregating over % billion dollars in 1932, and 
averaging over $10 per interchange and $30 per interline car, or 
about one-fifth of the total revenue received from interline 
traffic. 

The position is serious, in some aspects even desperate, 
but it is far from hopeless. The statement of the causes from 
which the evils result, in most cases, also indicates the rem- 
edies. These remedies are not new or strange. There are few 
men in this audience who have not themselves sensed the need 
for some or all of them. They seem far more drastic and hard 
to effect than in fact they are. The limits of this address per- 
mit no more than a most general description of some of the 
apparent remedies. They may be grouped under two heads— 
coordination and modernization. Each, you will note, rhymes 
not only with damnation, but with salvation. 

Cooperation Among Railroads 


Coordination does not necessarily imply consolidation, but 
it does imply cooperation. Our railroads are no longer local 
draymen or even local institutions. Three-fourths of their 
freight business is joint, requiring the services of one or more 
other carriers. There are few things which a railroad does 
which are strictly its own concern and do not vitally affect 
its neighbors. Despite these facts, which few will controvert, 
each carrier seeks to maintain absolute independence of action. 

We are wont to say that a carrier management is respon- 
sible only to its own-stockholders and that in every transaction 
it must be guided by the interest of those stockholders rather 
than by the interest of the industry as a whole. This state 
ment is the more misleading because it is half true. In the 
long run, and so far as the real interests of an individual rail- 
road are concerned, no step inimical to the transportation in- 
dustry as a whole can be permanently beneficial to any indi- 
vidual carrier. A pet advantage of one carrier at some point is 
offset by a corresponding advantage of its competitor at an- 
other point. Insistence by each upon maintaining its “rights’ 
not only results in no benefit to either, but in an economic 108s 
to the carriers involved, the industry as-a whole, and to the 
nation. 

The duty of carriers to cooperate, however, need not be 
placed upon the narrow ground of self interest. It rests upon a 
far more fundamental basis. Our law makes carrier transpol- 
tation a public and not a private franchise, in which there can 
be no vested private right. Advantages of location as well as 
the traffic accruing therefrom belong not to an individual cal- 
rier, but to the nation. It is not conceivable that our people 
would permit private operation to continue upon any other 
conditions. 

Single Rate Agency . 

The first step in voluntary carrier cooperation should be the 

investment in a single carrier agency of all rate-making and 
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tariff publishing functions, which is necessary not only to 
eradicate that racketeer competition—competitive ratemaking— 
put also to simplify and modernize the pricing system and 
riffs. 

¥ There are few phases of carrier pricing which affect a 
single carrier. In practically all, the mutual action or agree- 
ment of several or many carriers is indispensable. Carrier pric- 
ing can become the simple, accurate process it must become if 
the industry is to survive, until the present tower of Babel, 
in which it is conducted, is made over into a scientific labora- 
tory. Pricing of transportation is too vital to the nation’s 
welfare to be left to scores of uncoordinated agencies, generally 
working at cross purposes. Unless the carriers, realizing that 
rate-emaking and tariff-publishing are unitary functions, volun- 
tarily integrate them into a single carrier agency, it is inevit- 
able that the function will be taken from them altogether. 
Precedent for such action can be found in state regulation, where 
in several cases it has already occurred. 


Routing Wastes 

A second step in coordination is the necessity for the 
canalization of service. Neither the carriers nor the nation can 
longer afford the wastes due to promiscuous routing, such as 
that evidenced by the fact that there are over 10 thousand 
open, workable, and worked routes between New York and 
Dallas! To promiscuous routing is due the existence of thou- 
sands of unnecessary interchange points, millions of wasteful 
interchanges, much of the tremendous classification and transfer 
expense, and a large part of our terminal delays. The fetish 
that shippers need or want anything more than a few alterna- 
tive routes, much less hundreds or thousands, is an insult to 
their intelligence. Since in the end industry must bear the 
brunt of carrier waste, it should not voluntarily occasion waste- 
ful practices. This step will require courage and statesman- 
ship of a high order—virtues which are lacking in neither the 
ranks of the carriers nor of the shippers. Traffic must be auto- 
matically routed in definite, fixed, but competitive channels; 
alternative routes ruthlessly closed; intercarrier service must be 
rendered by intercarrier trains; interchange must be largely, 
if not wholly, eliminated; and, finally, competitive carrier sched- 
ules must be staggered to attain the greatest possible flexibility 
of movement. 

Unification Necessary 


A third step in coordination is the unification of rail facil- 
ities, line, terminal, and equipment, wherever and whenever 
thereby service can be improved or economy attaind. New con- 
struction to reach territory already adequately served should 
be sternly repressed. Branch lines constitute about 4% the 
rail mileage. In many cases their chief function is to tap a 
territory adjacent to a competing main line. Consideration 
should be given to the abandonment of such lines, perhaps 
on consideration of a local pooling arrangement. The benefits 
and economies of terminal unification are too often foregone 
because of the effort upon the part of one or more of the in- 
terested lines to retain an advantage, sometimes real, more 
often imaginary. 

Not the least vicious kind of competition, in so far as ulti- 
mate effect on public service is considered, is that between 
different types of transportation. The evil arises because of the 
inherent and natural tendency for each agency to perform serv- 
ice which can be better or more cheaply performed by another. 
The respective fields of economic and service utility of each 
form of transportation can and should not only be ascertained 
and defined, but-each should be confined within its own field. 
Cutthroat competition, justified by the “out of pocket” theory 
that any substantial traffic can be handled as a “by-product,” 
must be wholly eradicated if order and stability are to be 
brought out of the present chaos. 


Obsolete Equipment 


The assembled data reveal that changed conditions have 
made obsolete not only much present day equipment but also 
many hallowed methods. Among the objectives of a program 
of modernization of freight service are: (1) Fast, frequent, com- 
plete, and individualized service, adjusted to meet the shipper’s 
requirement; (2) Adaptable cars which will minimize the cost 
of packing and crating and facilitate mechanical loading and 
unloading; (3) Freight sales units designed to encourage eco- 
nhomical loading and to attract truck lot and cargo shipments 
by a price scale varying from a ton to a trainload; (4) a pric- 
Ing system in which commodities will be objectively and rela- 
tively classified or rated to produce the maximum volume of 
traffic, solely upon the value of the service consideration, but 
in Which the price level and price structure are designed solely 
to evaluate distinctive cost characteristics. 

From a cost standpoint, after a tonnage train is once as- 
Sembied, there is no means of transportation, except a cargo 
steamer, which approaches it in economy of movement. Where 
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cargo loads are available, therefore, the heavy tonnage train 
cannot be excelled. It is for this reason that the statement 
was made in an earlier part of this address that there was 
no economic need for the construction of a mile of trunk pipe 
line in this country. The great bulk of our traffic, however, 
is received and distributed in carlot quantities. For this service, 
the data show that the cost of assembling or distributing tends 
to destroy the economy in line expense. Furthermore, the loss 
of business due to lack of convenience in scheduling and waste 
of time in terminals, as well as the expense of classification and 
transfer between yards, must also be debited against the econ- 
omy of the long train. Transportation men of the next genera- 
tion, if not of this, will devise a system of short, light, mobile 
train service requiring little or no yard operations and which on 
the whole will prove not only a far speedier and more service- 
able medium, but also a cheaper medium for handling freight 
than the present tonnage train, which latter will be used ex- 
clusively for the new cargo service. 


Place for Motor Vehicles 


There is a place and a real place in the transport sun for 
the automotive vehicle. Already many of the great railway 
systems of the country have found profitable the coordination 
of rail and road passenger service. Not only must further steps 
be taken, but the same thing must be done with freight service. 
In many cases, not only can quicker and more dependable rail 
service be obtained by motorization of the terminals, but also 
more economical operation would result thereby. Particularly 
are there advantages in service and in operating economy 
through the adoption of interchangeable car bodies or con- 
tainers, which can be quickly transferred between the chassis of 
rail cars, highway trucks, steamers and barges, so that constant 
loading, unloading and transfer of freight, as well as the num- 
ber of idle cars will be greatly reduced, if not eliminated. There 
are many instances also where it has been found that improved 
service as well as economies will follow motorization, either on 
the railway or highway, of rail branch lines. 

The road back, however, will require more than the re- 
organization of the rail handling of carload freight. The annual 
loss of millions of dollars in the handling of rail express and 
L. C. L. traffic should be transformed into a profit by canalizing 
routes; eliminating interchange and promiscuity in routing; 
modernizing the service in speed, convenience, and complete- 
ness; coordinating rail and highway facilities; and concentrat- 
ing upon the traffic which can be handled profitably, rather 
than upon that which cannot be handled profitably by rail but 
can be handled profitably by highway. 


Passenger Traffic 


Nor should we longer suffer the fallacy that passenger 
service is inherently unprofitable and that the annual loss of 
200 million dollars is unavoidable. The traffic can be made 
profitable by developing the passenger traffic market, in which 
there are greater opportunities for rail revenue than ever be- 
fore; by designing the service to meet present day travel require- 
ments; by eliminating wastes and improving service, through 
cooperation in the handling of trains, cars, and passengers; and 
by coordination of rail and highway transport. 

The two railway departments, which constitute the dynamic 
forces indispensable for successful transportation, are the 
operating department and the traffic department. Upon the 
latter is imposed the duty to provide revenue which makes the 
operation possible and profitable. This fundamental duty to 
design a profitable and serviceable operation, without excep- 
tion, is the most important now faced by any department of the 
railroad. New methods of transportation daily are making 
clearer the fact that in the immediate future they must be con- 
centrated upon the traffic problem, if the industry is to become 
prosperous. The data reveal the imperative necessity for 
thorough revamping of pricing, selling, and service methods and 
routines. Each one of a hundred separate, distinct, and con- 
fronting traffic organizations insists upon its continuance as 
an independent and sovereign principality, despite the fact that 
its work is almost wholly concerned with problems which are 
common to many, if not all, other carriers. 


Education and Traffic Employes 


The railway traffic department, to meet the conditions and 
grave responsibilities which now rest upon it, must be reorgan- 
ized in functions, methods, and pricing, not overnight, it is true, 
but as rapidly as it can be done without undue disturbance 
of the industry. The pricing function should be systematized 
and committed to a single agency. The sales functions should 
be integrated into a limited number of carrier groups, paralleling 
the traffic channels which have been described. Selling should 
be planned and directed by a central staff rather than left to 
the salesman’s own self-activation. Sales efforts generally 
should be supplemented by continuous advertising programs. 
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Southern Pacific rail lines are proud of the part they have been 
to play in the great drama of Bridging the Bay. 


STEEL 
DELIVERE(:: 


eee 





—switching limits extended 
middle of San Francisco B 


View of the Bridge in April, 1935. The piers and center anchorage of West Bay Approach are 
completed, ready for the spinning of cables. The East Bay Approach is rapidly closing the gap to 
Yerba Buena Island. © Photo courtesy Associated Oil Company 


\e HEN COMPLETED, the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge = 3-car-length steel beams was accomplished over our lines. Ot 
will span the largest navigable body of water yet bridged. The _ facilities and equipment, even now, supply valuable service i 
150,000 tons of steel used in the superstructure represents more handling materials at the Oakland and San Francisco termin 
than 16 percent of the entire amount of structural steel fabricated of the Bay Bridge. Yes, where there’s a big job to be done, you 
for building construction in the United States during 1934. find Southern Pacific in the midst of it! 

No small part in this monumental drama of ‘‘bridging the bay” Many times on these pages we have repeated the phrase’ Southe 
has been the transportation of steel from eastern mills to the con- _— Pacific's service is elastic.’’ The delivery of steel for the Bay Bridg@ 
struction areas. Southern Pacific is proud of the bit it has played in is an example of unusual Southern Pacific freight service that 
helping to build the longest bridge in the world. quired special routing, rail and barge delivery. Don’t wait until 

Our freight switching limits were extended to include the bridge you have a bridge to build before you call us in to help you wil 
towers in the middle of the Bay. Railroad car barges ferried mate- your freight problems. No task is too big, or too small, for us 
rial to the various tower sites. We delivered steel right to the handle. Whatever your shipment may be—and wherever it i 
derrick’s hook! Special transcontinental routing and delivery of consigned, Southern Pacific will handle it swiftly, carefully, safely. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC + A COAST-TO-COAST T! 
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catwalk,” Pier 3. Here are two helmeted riggers looking across 1000 feet of 


b ; All photos on this tesy Columbia Steel Company] 
J eae shed an nin beanie aaah . Today the catwalks” are in place and the construction of the main cables of the San Francisco- 
ee piece rere hoe Sox seem $= Oakland Bay Bridge is well under way. 


switching limits extended! Southern Pacific steel deliveries were made in the 
iddle of the Bay. 


Each tower contains approximately 610,000 rivets, 1 inch and 
1% inches in diameter. All bridge workers wear helmets to pro- 
tect them from falling objects. 
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Employe standards should be raised by the use of a modern 
personnel program, and employers and officers should be con- 
stantly furnished with information about the -carriers, their 
patrons, the business of their patrons, and, whenever necessary, 
should be given technical and professional training. Despite the 
widespread belief to the contrary, no recommendation was made 
in the report that a college education should be prerequisite 
for employment in the traffic department, or that any large 
percentage of the employes should be selected from those who 
have had the benefits of higher education. It was suggested, 
however, that a college education should not be considered as 
an absolute bar to employment in the department, that em- 
ployes of the department should initially be selected for a posi- 
tion upon the basis of their qualifications and ability, and that, 
after once the selection is made, training and education, in addi- 
tion to that gained by the daily performance of continuous 
routines, should continue rather than cease. 

The railroad problem is a serious one, but it is not insoluble. 
Rail service today is inferior in many respects to competing 
service, but it need not be. Rail costs today approximate a 
level which is higher than the traffic apparently will bear, but 
they need not be. Private transportation, by taking advantage 
of inflexible service and artificial pricing which it found in the 
railroad set-up, has uneconomically diverted from the rails to 
the highway a large amount of traffic which economically can 
best be moved by rail. On the other hand, the railroads them- 
selves are handling much traffic which could be more econom- 
ically and advantageously handled by the highway than by rail, 
both from their standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
nation. The key to our transportation problem lies in two 
words—cooperation and modernization. Granted these, not only 
rails but all carriers can and will come back! 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 14 
totaled 700,357 cars, the highest since the week of November 
7, 1931. This was an increase of 107,571 above the preceding 
week, when loadings were reduced, due to Labor Day; it was 
also an increase of 52,872 above the corresponding week in 1934, 
and 40,271 above the corresponding week in 1933. Miscellaneous 
freight totaled 262,378 cars; merchandise, less than carload, 
165,829; coal, 138,563; grain and grain products, 43,806; live 
stock, 17,713; forest products, 31,245; ore, 34,284; coke, 6,539. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended September 7 totaled 
592,786 cars (see Traffic World, September 14), according to the 
Association of American Railroads. 

All districts reported increases for the week ended Septem- 
ber 7, compared with the corresponding week last year, in the 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight, with the exception 
of.the Central Western and Southwestern districts which re- 
ported reductions. Compared with the corresponding week in 
1933, all districts showed increases except the Eastern and Alle- 
gheny, which showed decreases. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1935 1934 1933 

4 WOGKS: IN JZONMATY. och ccvcccsvese 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
@ WOGES 10) PERPUALY occ cc cccccces 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
ee! ee 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
eo ee) eer ee 2,303,303 2,340,460 2,025,564 
i ee A ener 2,327,120 2,446,365 2,143,194 
GED: Sia. rea. die we <oSe-cntce 3,035,153 3,084,630 2,926,247 
So ge RE Re eee ate ee 2,228,737 2,351,015 2,498,390 
PWNS SE CEMNONE csiccnccvsrnsecans 3,102,066 3,072,864 3,204,919 
WORE GE COE F oes ccwassenceseee 592,786 563,883 579,933 

EE? Ciwabeealeddcewnaes ecemaeee 21,099,646 21,424,385 19,625,542 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 7 and 
for the corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported 
as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,589 and 4,734; live 


stock, 1,183 and 1,844; coal, 20,594 and 22,857; coke, 1,372 and 1,470; 
forest products, 1,536 and 1,334; ore, 3,048 and 2,374; merchandise, 
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L. C. L., 36,978 and 36,372; miscellaneous, 47,147 and 43,062; total 
1935, 117,447; 1934, 114,047; 1933, 124,890. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,565 and 2,621; jj, 
stock, 1,090 and 2,160; coal, 24,683 and 24,926; coke, 2,484 and 1,33 
forest products, 786 and 731; ore, 5,323 and 4,435; merchandise, La 
L., 26,130 and 25,789; miscellaneous, 44,323 and 38,558; total, 19; 
107,384; 1934, 101,040; 1933, 117,654. , 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 235 and 276; }jy, 
stock, 298 and 352; coal, 31,616 and 26,192; coke, 577 and 459; foros 
products, 475 and 393; ore, 193 and 281; merchandise, L. C. L., 4 ¢y 
nd 4,928; miscellaneous, 5,205 and 4,815; total, 1935, 43,289; 193 
37,696; 1933, 41,534. . 

Southern district: 
live stock, 1,175 and 1,099; coal, 15,820 and 12,534; coke, 267 and 36: 
forest products, 6,995 and 5,653; ore, 370 and 342; merchandise, i. 2 
L., 25,035 and 25,671; miscellaneous, 34,185 and 29,378; total, 193; 
85,854; 1934, 77,319; 1933, 75,970. : 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,512 and 9,949 
live stock, 3,561 and 10,701; coal, 6,218 and 4,416; coke, 1,097 and 893: 
forest products, 8,085 and 5,280; ore, 20,566 and 14,379; merchandise 
L. C. L., 16,790 and 16,981; miscellaneous, 28,788 and 25,554; total 
1935, 99,617; 1934, 88,059; 1933, 86,394. ° 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,277 and 
8,528; live stock, 5,774 and 13,404; coal, 8,398 and 7,457; coke, 141 and 
159; forest products, 5,387 and 3,555; ore, 1,368 and 1,197; merchandise 
L. C. L., 20,819 and 20,274; miscellaneous, 41,392 and 38,662; total, 
1935, 91,556; 1934, 93,236; 1933, 86,332. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,465 and 3,493: 
live stock, 1,869 and 6,290; coal, 3,427 and 2,707; coke, 112 and 103: 
forest products, 3,609 and 2,583; ore, 194 and 152; merchandise, L. ¢. 
L., 10,936 and 11,197; miscellaneous, 24,027 and 25,954; total, 1935, 
47,639; 1934, 52,486; 1933, 45,159. 


ADDITIONAL AIR SERVICE 


Though of the opinion that it was not required so to do, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., in Air Mail docket No, 
10, has asked permission from the Commission to institute and 
maintain schedules providing for the operation of not more than 
four round trips daily between Albuquerque, N. M., and San 
Francisco, Calif., by way of Winslow, Ariz., and Las Vegas, Nev. 
It said it proposed to institute that service on approval by the 
Department of Commerce or other governmental body having 
jurisdiction of air transport operations over that territory. The 
applicant asked the Commission to segregate and first pass on 
the question of jurisdiction. 

In announcing the institution of the proceeding the Commis. 
sion said the application would be docketed and handled under 
its rules of practice, which gave the right for anyone interested 
to intervene on a showing of legitimate interest. The Commis. 
sion said it desired that any responses or petitions for permis- 
sion to intervene in regard to this matter might be filed on or 
before October 14. In a press notice on the subject the Commis- 
sion further said: 


Grain and grain products, 2,007 and 2,3%. 


The company is the holder of a contract for the transportation 
of air mail between New York, New York, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and it is understood that the new route would depart from 
the air mail route at Winslow. The application is made under a new 
provision of the air mail act added by the act of August 14, 1935, 
which provides that if the Commission shall find after application, 
notice and hearing that the public convenience and necessity re- 
quires additional service or schedules, and such service or schedules 
do not tend to increase the cost of air-mail transportation, it may 
permit the institution and maintenance of such schedules and pre- 
scribe the frequency thereof. Authority to maintain four scheduled 
round-trips daily is sought. 


HARAHAN DIRECTORSHIPS 
William J. Haraban, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 


has been authorized by the Commission to hold the position of 
director of the Erie Railroad Co. and subsidiaries thereof. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 
The Commission has issued an order modifying the text 
of account 11, “ballast,” and operating expense account 218, 
“ballast,” in the matter of a uniform system of accounts to be 
kept by steam roads. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Sept. 7 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 36,650 14,950 110,756 
yp | errr 1934 31,933 35,850 101,089 
1933 26,888 18,812 130,681 
Preceding week August 31....... 1935 44,544 14,170 131,526 
Per cent increase over .........-. 1934 14.8 9.6 
Per cent decrease under ........ 1934 58.3 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 36.3 | 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 20.5 
1935 1,037,798 438,220 4,121,564 
Cumulative 36 weeks to Sept. 741934 1,180,038 680,883 4,149,447 
1933 1,190,229 572,675 3,719,356 
Per cent increase over .........- 1934 : 
Per cent decrease under . 12.1 36.6 13 
Per cent increase over .......... 10.8 
12.8 23.5 





Per cent decrease under 


Per cent to 15 year average 67.9. 


Hearing in No. 26939, assigned for September 16, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., before Examiner Berry, was canceled. 
Forest Mdse., 
Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,050 26,873 31,062 141,378 225,067 592,786 
5,127 19,529 23,160 141,212 205,983 563,883 
6,900 22,562 36,701 148,546 206,843 577,933 
6,033 31,368 35,626 162,540 254,054 679,861 
18.0 37.6 34.1 1 9.3 5.1 
19.1 8.8 2.6 
12.3 15.4 4.8 
226,289 918,576 671,621 5,580,186 8,105,392 21,099,646 
245,216 813,830 611,913 5,739,941 7,973,117 21,424,385 
190,740 738,285 459,246 5,817,280 6,937,731 19,625,542 
12.9 9.8 2.7 
a7 2.8 1.5 
18.6 24.4 46.2 16.8 7.5 
4.1 
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MOTOR CARRIER REGULATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, the afternoon of September 19, announced 
that it had entered an order that day extending the effective 
date of sections of the motor carrier act dealing with filing and 
observance of tariffs and schedules, issuance of receipts or bills 
of lading and the collection of charges until December 1, 1935. 
This puts off motor carrier rate regulation until the time specified. 

Unless there were unforeseen developments, said a state- 
ment issud by Secretary McGinty, the effective date of the other 
sections of the act would not be postponed beyond October 1, the 
effective date of the act. The act empowered the Commission 
to postpone the effective date as to any part of the act but not 
peyond April 1, 1936. 

“If the effective date of the other sections of the act are not 
postponed beyond October 1, carriers and brokers subject to the 
act will have one hundred and twenty days from October 1 in 
which to file applications for certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, permits and brokerage licenses. 

Consolidations, mergers and acquisitions of control may 
not be effected without permission of the Commission after Octo- 
per 1 if the effective date is not postponed. Advices reaching 
the Commission are to the effect that there has been substantial 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Future issues of The Traffic World, The Traffic Bulle- 
tin, and The Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin will 
report all proceedings under the motor vehicle act, 1935, 
regulating bus and truck operations—tariff abstracts, per- 
missions to change rates on short notice, suspension or- 


ders, digest of complaints, reports on applications for cer- 
tificates and permits to operate and action thereon, on 
consolidations and mergers, regulation of issues of securi- 
ties, maximum hours of service and qualifications of em- 


ployes, and equipment standards. This information will 
be just as complete, prompt, and accurate as that now 
printed in connection with railroad rates and services. 





activity with respect to completing acquisition of lines prior 
to October 1. 

Issuance of securities also will be subject to the regulation 
of the Commission, effective October 1. 

With respect to accounting regulations and safety regula- 
tions it was stated that there would be nothing for those sub- 
ject to the act to do until the Commission had prescribed 
regulations. 

Secretary McGinty said the Commission was prepared to go 
forward with enforcing the act effective October 1 except as to 
the sections postponed until December 1. He said he had nothing 
to say as to word from the Bureau of the Budget as to funds 
for the new work but indicated that the negotiations on that 
subject were progressing satisfactorily and that there would be 
money available for the Commission to employ a sufficient 
number of persons to carry on the work that would be required 
after October 1. 

Secretary McGinty’s formal announcement of the Commis- 
sion’s action follows: 


The Commission, by division 7, has today entered an order ex- 
tending the effective date of sections 216, 217, 218, 219, and 223 of 
the motor carrier act, 1935, until December 1, 1935. These sections 
deal with the filing and observance of tariffs and schedules showing 
rates, fares and charges for transportation by motor carriers subject 
to the act and related matters, as well as the issuance of receipts 
or bills of lading and the collection of charges. This action was due 
primarily to the inability of the Commission to make necessary prep- 
arations incident to the filing of tariffs and to give the operators 
additional time in which to compile their tariffs. 

Unless there are unforeseen developments the effective date of 
other sections of the act will not be postponed beyond October 1, 
1935. It is now expected that forms to be used in applying for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, permits for contract 
carriers, and brokerage licenses will be ready for distribution prior 
to October 1, 1935. 


The Commission’s order follows: 


At a Session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 7, 
i?! at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 19th day of September, 
- D. 1935. 
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In the matter of the postponement of the taking effect of Sec- 
tions 216, 217, 218, 219, and 223 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935. 

It appearing, That by section 227 (a) of the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, the Commission is authorized and directed, if found by it nec- 
essary or desirable in the public interest, to postpone the taking 
effect of any provision of such act to such time after the first day 
of October, 1935, but not beyond the first day of April, 1936, as the 
Commission shall, by general or special order, prescribe: 

And it further appearing, That postponement of the taking effect 
of the provisions of section 216, entitled, ‘‘Rates, Fares, and Charges 
of Common Carriers by Motor Vehicle,’ section 217, entitled, ‘‘Tar- 
iffs of Common Carriers by Motor Vehicle’ section 218 entitled, 
“Schedules of Contract Carriers by Motor Vehicle,” section 219 en- 
titled, ‘“‘Receipts or Bills of Lading,’’ and section 223, entitled, ‘‘Col- 
lection of Rates and Charges,”’ is necessary and desirable in the pub- 
lic interest and the Commission, on the date hereof, having so found: 

It is ordered, That the taking effect of the provisions of sections 
216, 217, 218, 219, and 223 of such act be, and it is hereby postponed 
to the first day of December, A. D., 1935: 

And it is further ordered, That notice of such postponement be 
given to motor carriers subject to such act and to the public by de- 
positing a copy of this order in the office of the secretary of the 
Commission, at Washington, D. C. 


TRUCKING RATES AND TARIFFS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The national rates and tariff committee of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., decided this week, after long con- 
sideration of varying views as to what should be done about 
trucking rates and classifications, that it needed further en- 
lightenment before it could come to conclusions on which to 
base recommendations for submission to the industry. 

Accordingly, the committee will reconvene at Chicago in the 
Stevens Hotel, October 16, the day following the close of the 
trucking association’s annual convention, to hold a “field day” 
hearing at which all those interested may submit their views. 
The committee will hold an executive session Sunday after- 
noon, October 13, at the hotel. 

The committee has requested Ted V. Rodgers, president, 
to increase the membership of the committee from 7 to 12 or 
16, it being left to Mr. Rodgers’ discretion as to whether the 
number should be 12 or 16. 

John L. Rogers, director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
met with the committee at one of its sessions. 

The attendance at the meeting of the committee in Wash- 
ington included a number of operators in addition to the mem- 
bers of the committee. These operators were heard by the com- 
mittee in closed session and later the committee held a ses- 
sion from which others were excluded. 

The members of the committee who attended the meeting 
were: Maurice Tucker, chairman, of South Bend, Ind.; Joseph 
M. Adley, of Hartford, Conn.; L. J. Benton, of Louisvile, Ky.; 
F. I. Hardy, of Boston; Ted Ficke, Jr., of New York City; 
John L. Wilkinson, of Charlotte, N. C., and C. S. Reynolds, of 
Tacoma, Wash. Others present included A. W. Boquet, Ontime 
Transfer, Omaha; F. R. Webber, Webber Cartage Line, Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; R. A. Anderson, Anderson Motor Freight, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Adolph E. Solie, L. C. L. Transit Co., P. O. Box 423, Wau- 
sau, Wis.; L. W. Patterson, D. & C. Navigation Co., 210 Wayne 
St., Detroit; William J. Seitz, Michigan Motor Freight Line, 
Inc., 1035 14th St., Detroit; Paul Scholten, Western Michigan 
Transportation Co., 108 Market Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Don 
B. Smith, Consolidated Freight Co., Saginaw, Mich.; H. D. Hor- 
ton, Horton Motor Lines, Charlotte, N. C.; H. H. Hiland, Inter- 
state Despatch, Inc., Chicago; H. A. Ficher, Roadway Transit 
Co., Detroit; H. F. Snure, American Carloading Corporation, 
Detroit; James B. Godfrey, Jr., Great Central Transport Cor- 
poration, Detroit; Ray Williams, Clover Leaf Motor Truck Lines, 
Detroit; W. B. Crawley, Crawley Transportation Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; and B. L. Frazier, Barnwell Bros., Inc., Burlington, 
N. C. 

The committee had before it for consideration action taken 
by state rate and tariff committees as well as views of indi- 
vidual operators and shippers on the question of trucking rates 
and classifications. 


Committee Issues Statement 


A statement issued by the American Trucking Associations 
after the meeting said the problem of determining the principles 
that should govern the compilation of rates to be filed under 
the motor carrier act “proved too knotty for immediate solution.” 
The committee came to this conclusion, said the association, 
after reviewing scores of reports from state and regional com- 
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mittees, individual carriers and shippers, and listening to the 
arguments of operators who appeared in person. 

The hearing scheduled for October 16 in Chicago, it was 
stated, would be held in the hope of obtaining ‘‘a more representa- 
tive cross-section of opinion.” Continuing, the association said: 


In addition to considering the principles to govern the rate set-up, 
the committee gave serious study to the manner in which rates 
should be filed. In that connection, it definitely went on record as 
recommending to the industry encouragement to the establishment 
of state or territorial agency bureaus, organized by the operators 
themselvés, and identified with the ATA and the national rates and 
tariffs committee, which would strive to maintain uniformity as to 
organization and conduct. 

It was clearly set forth by Maurice Tucker, chairman of the 
committee, that it had no particular principle to advocate. The 
point was made that the duty of the group simply was to gauge 
opinions, and that it was looking to the industry itself to develop 
its own conclusions. It was felt, however, that such conclusions 
should not be reached hastily, but only after mature deliberation and 
consideration of views submitted by representative carriers from all 
parts of the country. a 

Approximately 30 of the state committees have held one or more 
rate meetings and submitted their opinions to the national group. 
In addition, many of the regions have acted. The national committee 
was of the opinion that more state and regional meetings should be 
held and more serious thought should be given to the problem of 
arriving at a solution of the rate question in the interests of stabili- 
‘zation and coordination under the act. It was suggested that the 
state committees exchange information among themselves, particu- 
larly within regions, and that also there should be regional inter- 


change of views. ’ 
“A Trial Balloon” 


; At its first meeting in August, the national committee unloosed 
a “trial balloon’’ in the form of a resolution suggesting truck costs, 
plus a reasonable profit, to apply under a truck classification of 
commodities. At the same time, the committee suggested for the 
consideration of the industry tariffs based on rail rates, with rail or 
truck classification, or tariffs based on what the traffic will bear. 

Many variations of these plans and others, particularly one 
calling for rates based on the factors of truck operation, applied under 
a railroad freight classification, were advocated in communications 
to the committee and by carriers who appeared before it. Of the 
reports received from the states at national headquarters, ten fa- 
vored truck costs and truck classification, while several others ad- 
vocated truck costs under rail classification. Most of the recom- 
mendations in favor of the use of rail classification, however, urged 
the inclusion of truck exceptions. , 

In advocating the use of rail rates and rail classification, it was 
pointed out that such a plan would be productive of coordination 
among the various agencies of transportation, one of the underlying 
principles of the motor carrier act. It was further suggested by 
proponents of this plan that the trucking industry never could hope 
for the abandonment of the use of motor truck competitive rates by 
the rails as long as trucking rates were figured on a basis other than 


rail rates. 
Rail 


Two carriers favoring the rail rate and classification basis sub- 
mitted a statement to the committee setting forth that: 

Since the new truck regulatory law requires the active coopera- 
tion of the state commissions, if cost-plus rates were used, these state 
regulatory bodies would be dealing with rates based on costs for in- 
terstate traffic, and rates based on rail charges for intrastate traffic. 
It was said that this situation would be ‘‘awkward.”’ 

The fact that many interstate carriers have become accustomed 
to rail rates is a point in their favor. : 

If classifications other than rail are used, truck companies will 
not be able to haul freight in conjunction with railroads. 

If an unfamiliar rate structure is adopted, the industry will be 
suspicious of it and reluctant to cooperate with the Commission, thus 
ultimately defeating the purposes of the law. , ; ‘ 

Despite prolonged study, it would be practically impossible to 
determine the cost of performing a special truck service. Even if 
that were possible of accomplishment, it would be impossible to make 
this apply to rates to be established in the future, not knowing what 
changes there might be in costs from month to month or year to 


Basis Favored 


ear. 

Stability of rates and a definite knowledge of the charges on 
the part of the public are highly desirable and could never be real- 
ized under the cost-plus plan. 


Cost-Pius Basis 


The cost-plus proponents, on the other hand, argued that: 
Tariffs based on truck costs would be simpler than tariffs founded 


on rail rates. 5 

Rail tariffs and -classifications, in many cases, do not represent 
rail costs and are not directly applicable to the trucking industry. 

Rail tariffs would tend to pass control of the trucking industry 
into the hands of the rail carriers. 

Should the trucking industry subscribe to tariffs based on costs 
and set up its own classifications, it would immediately boost its 
prestige as an important mode of transportation. If such tariffs 
were set up, it was argued, rail tariffs and classifications would be 


influenced considerably. . 

By establishing rates based on costs, the industry would be 
standing on its feet and would not be dependent upon any other 
form of transportation. Rail charges, on the other hand, could not 
be substantiated in this way. 


A compilation made from reports as to action of commit- 
tees and meetings of operators, subject to the explanation that 
the views outlined were not final in some instances, showed 
the following: 

Maryland: Operators urge consolidated classification with 
exceptions; addition of column to classification for truck classes 
and elimination of articles not suited to truck transport. 

West Virginia: Common carriers favor L. C. L. rail rates 
with truck classification, not including exceptions or exemp- 
tions. 
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Mississippi: Committee urges uniform, basic rate Structuy 
and classification applicable to area east of Mississippi and South 
of Ohio and Potomac Rivers, and uniform scale of rates , 
apply under classification, subject to exceptions. Truck loy 
minimum should be fixed at 10,000 pounds. 

Kentucky: Committee approves cost-plus basis, applied 
der truck classification. 

South Carolina: Committee urges uniform classification ) 
adopted for territory east of Mississippi and south of Ohio ay; 
Potomac Rivers, and uniform scale of rates to apply againg 
such classification, subject to exceptions. 

Indiana: Committee endorses cost-plus basis, applied unde 
truck classification. 

Michigan: Meeting of interstate carriers favors class ratg 
based on rail rates, applied under rail classification, but wit) 
exceptions. 

Ohio: Informal discussion shows committee generally favors 
adoption of rail rates and classification to extent remuneratiye 
but beyond point where truck costs do not decrease a ton a mik 
as rapidly as rail rates, truck rates should reflect costs rather 
than competitive rail charges. 

Arkansas: Ultimate approval of rates now in effect in south). 
western territory urged. Temporarily, committee favors adop. 
tion of rates promulgated by Arkansas commission. Group 
favors minimum truck load rate to compete with rail carloaq 
rate. 

Texas: Committee recommends rail rates now in effect in 
southwestern territory, as prescribed by I. C. C., be approved 
for L. C. L. freight. Urges that contract carrier charges at no 
time be less than those for common carriers. 

Minnesota: Committee urges that rate structure conform as 
nearly as possible with those of other transportation agencies 
and apply to both common and contract carriers; single classi- 
fication for all transportation agencies, but if rail classifica. 
tion is used it should be simplified; I. C. C. should allow truck. 
men to cut L. C. L. rates without notice to meet competition; 
truck rate structure should provide reasonable reductions from 
L. C. L. class rates for quantity shipments of various minimum 
weights and special rates for specialized hauling. 

Colorado: General meeting endorses rates based on present 
competitive rail, pool car, carloading company, forwarding com. 
pany and water rates, to be uniform for operators performing 
same service in same territory. Adoption of western rail classi- 
fication, with necessary exceptions, urged. Committee also be- 
lieves that in competitive markets it will be necessary to apply 
what the traffic will bear. 

Montana: Committee favors uniform rates based on rail 
tariffs and consolidated classification. 

California and Utah: Endorses western rail classification, 
necessary exceptions to be carried in operator’s tariffs, regard- 
ing packing rules, etc. Cost-plus basis favored but with con- 
sideration given to rates of competitors. Uniform rates and 
practices for operators furnishing competitive services approved. 

Members of the Pennsylvania rates and tariffs committee of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., have been announced 
as follows: Lester Reidel, York; Robert Bowers, Pittsburgh; 
Roy Irwin, Erie; Harvey J. Lutz, Harry Boysen and B. G. Miller, 
all of Philadelphia. 

W. N. Clarke, of Denver Colo., has been made a member 
of the Colorado committee. 

Charles T. Roemer, of Newark, has been made a member 
of the New Jersey committee, taking the place of Clarence 
Roemer. : 

The association completed its appointment of state rates and 
tariff committees this week with the selection of the Wyoming 
commtttee, the members of which are William T. Utzinger, of 
Casper; C. E. Barnes, of Riverton; Chuck Hayes, of Lander, 
and Fred Neuman, of Casper. 


NORTHWEST TRUCK RATES 


Truck operators from the five northwestern states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Utah met at Portland, Ore., 
September 15 and 16 to discuss the problem of rates and classi- 
fications under the truck regulatory act. Representatives of 
the California operators participated in the deliberations. 

In general the sentiment developed at the meeting was 
against a rate-making formula for national application. The 
ideas expressed along that line were that elements of compe- 
tition would have to be taken into consideration in setting up 
truck rate structures, as well as differences in operating condi- 
tions, average length of haul, etc. The development of state 
master tariffs as yardsticks for individual rates in each state 
was considered and that principle adopted by resolution. Out 





of such master tariffs, it was agreed, a coordinated regional 

master tariff could be built and such regional master tariffs 

would help in setting scales for inter-regional application. 
Much was said about paying attention to simplifying tariffs 
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and classifications but it was agreed that, since shippers were 
accustomed to the rail classification and since that classification 
was available for immediate adoption, it should be accepted 
for temporary use. It was suggested that existing truck scales 
pe filed under the law with the proviso that they be for tem- 
porary application and that the truck operators immediately 
embark on a program of logical rate structures and simplified 
tariff publication. C. S. Reynolds, member for the region of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., was present and left 
immediately to take the recommendations adopted to the meet- 
ing of the national committee at Washington. 

Leland James, president of the Allied Truck Owners of Ore- 
gon, was elected president of the regional conference. Ralph 
J. Staehli, executive secretary of that organization, was elected 
secretary. 


TRUCK RATE PRINCIPLES 


“It is clear that no common basis for rates and rules for 
rail and motor operations can be found that would fully and 
satisfactorily meet the needs of both,” says Harry G. Williams 
of the Transportation Research Bureau, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
He advocates basing truck rates on truck costs with certain 
modifications, the setting up of “degressive” scales of rates, and 
the blanketing of such rates between zones or groups in par- 
ticuar states. He points out the magnitude of the task confront- 
ing truck interests in setting up rate scales under the new law, 
saying that “it will require much time and labor to reconcile 
and reduce to a single, specific formula the many divergent and 
contradictory views now found among both the carriers and 
the shippers.’ Motor carriers, he said, should begin by admit- 
ting that they “owe it to both the shipping public and them- 
selves to yield in every reasonable and consistent manner in 
the development and promotion of trade and commerce. The 
interests of both are best served when transportation costs 
and profits are so distributed and treated as to encourage the 
largest practicable exchange of products between different local- 
ities.” Where railroads can best handle this exchange, he said, 
they should have the traffic; conversely, where it can best be 
handled by trucks, they should have it. 

However, he pointed out, “highway transportation and rail- 
way transportation are so vastly different in main operating 
utilities and characteristics that the rates and rules of one can- 
not properly or fairly meet in all cases the advantages, opportu- 
nities and requirements of the other. Rates which are entirely 
fair and suitable for the one may be too high or too low for the 
other, and rules which may fairly meet the conditions and 
requirements of the one may be too lax or too stringent for 
the other.” 

While the principle of basing truck rates on truck costs 
is sound, he points out, there are other facts besides weight 
density to be considered. Operating costs vary in localities, he 
says, and the cost of carrying particular commodities varies with 
the type of equipment available. Since there is a limit to 
variety in equipment economically usable in any fleet, he says 
operating costs “must be apportioned in the light of the law 
of fair averages.” 


Digressive scales of rates, such as he advocated for truck- 
ing operations, he explained as scales based on progressively 
lower Weight unit charges as the weight of a single shipment 
increased. He said the railroads generally had less-carload and 
carload rates but nothing between, and that that practice had 
led to the rise of the carloading companies. Trucks, he said, 
should make rate scales on much narrower spreads of weights, 
although he said the making of such scales would have to be 
based partly on “speculative elements.” 

Finally, he advocates zone or group rates “in the interests 
of simplicity’ and to “promote trade among and within the 
several groups.” : 


TRUCK ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., has announced 
that L. F. Orr, chairman of the highway transportation com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, will address 
the association’s convention in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, 
October 14 and 15. 

The association has appointed a committee on taxation, 
the first meeting of which will be held at the convention. It is 
composed of H. G. Ferguson, of Fairfield, Ill., chairman; George 
Watson, of Cleveland, O.; Earl M. Cannon, of Madison, Wis.; 
H. B. Church, of Roxbury, Mass.; H. L. Malone, of Decatur, Ala.; 
Al Meyers, of Los Angeles, Calif., and W. L. Stodghill, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Motor carrier tax problems will be considered by the 
committee. 

The convention program calls for a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association Sunday afternoon, October 13. 
Ted V. Rodgers, president, will make his annual report at 
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the regular morning session, October 14, after which addresses 
will be made by Coordinator Eastman and Mr. Orr. At the 
luncheon meeting that day John Broderick, president of the 
Cartage Exchange, of Chicago, will address the truck operators. 
In the afternoon there will be various group meetings for dif- 
ferent classes of trucking operatons, and questions relating to 
finances and the association’s service bureau will be considered. 
At the banquet the night of October 14 Governor Hoffman, of 
New Jersey, will speak. The morning of October 15 a break- 
fast session will be held for presidents and secretaries of asso- 
ciations affiliated with the national organization. That will be 
followed by a business session of the organization at which the 
policy committee will report and officers will be elected. At the 
luncheon meeting that day John L. Rogers, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, will speak. At the 
afternoon and possibly evening sessions that day there will be 
general discussion of various subjects and awards to winners of 
the first national safety contest of the association will be made. 


INDIANA TRUCK RATE VIEWS 


The motor transport committee of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at a meeting in Indianapolis September 12, 
adopted a resolution recommending that truck operators file for 
application under the new federal law the rates they have indi- 
vidually and currently in effect, The view of the committee was 
that a fair and logical basis of truck rates will have to come 
about through a process of evolution and that, initially, it may 
be just as well to continue the rates now being used. If this is 
done the committee said it would be glad to cooperate with the 
state trucking organization to work out a scale of truck rates 
based on truck costs. The view of the committee is that such 
rates should be based on a truck classification rather than on 
the established rail classification, 


INDIANA TRUCK MEETING 


A meeting of Indiana for-hire truck operators will be held 
at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, September 26, to form an 
organization to work with the transportation division of the 
planning board provided for in recent state legislation. Merle S. 
Denny is chairman of the truck operators’ committee of the trans- 
portation division. The call for the meeting was issued by an 
organization committee consisting of George M. Bailey, chair- 
man, A. C. Hancock, J. Killion, W. C. Meinke, Walter Pelz, H. C. 
Schlunz and Victor H. Sheek. : 


ARKANSAS HIGHWAY CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Shippers’ and Carriers’ Association, Little Rock, Ark., 
has been reorganized and has adopted the name Associated 
Motor Carriers of Arkansas, Inc. Under the new plan four 
ciasses of membership have been set up—bus, common carrier, 
contract carrier, and private carrier and affiliated industry. 
Each of these divisions will elect its own directors and a vice- 
president. The latter, with the president of the organization, 
will constitute the executive committee. The organization plans 
to help its members become registered under the federal law 
and also acts as contact between the Arkansas operator and 
the Arkansas commission. The organization plans to hold state 
and regional meetings. 


SOUTH TEXAS MOTOR TRANSPORTATION ASSN. 


The new South Texas Motor Transportation Association has 
opened headquarters at Houston. F. G. Dorsey, temporary presi- 
dent, is in charge. George W. Dentler is president and L. M. 
Robertson vice-president of the private carriers division. Other 
divisions are the oil field division, W. M. Dewey, president, and 
W. H. Tobias, vice-president; contract carriers division, M. G. 
Shelton, president; common carriers division, F. B. Hall, presi- 
dent, and local cartage division, George Swilley, president. 

“The purpose of the association is to promote closer coopera- 
tion and coordinate the various phases of transportation,” Mr. 
Dorsey said. “It will act as a medium of disseminating infor- 
mation and keeping the industry posted at all times regarding 
legislation and other matters of vital importance to the life of 
the industry. It will’ present a united front on such matters 
as may be of sufficient importance and significance where the 
entire industry, or the citizens of this particular section, may 
justify such action. We can also act as an educational medium 
to encourage safety, efficient and economical operation and fair 
competition.” 





MAINE BUS INJUNCTION 


A distinct line between interstate and intrastate highway 
passenger transportation was drawn in the Maine supreme court 
recently when the Old Colony Coach Line was permanently 
enjoined from “selling any ticket for intrastate journey in the 
state of Maine and/or from operating any motor vehicle carry- 
ing passengers for hire between points in the state of Maine 
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except as such passengers are carried as part of a continuous 
interstate journey.” The Old Colony line does not hold a 
certificate from the Maine commission and the litigation arose 
from complaints filed by the Maine Central Transportation 
Company that the Old Colony Line was permitting passengers to 
use reduced-rate interstate tickets for intrastate journeys. 


BUS OPERATORS’ CONVENTION 


Among the speakers at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans, October 24 and 25, will be Coordinator Eastman; 
John L. Rogers, director of the Commission’s Bureau of Motor 
Carriers; Representative Sadowski, of Michigan, who aided in 
getting the motor carrier act of 1935 on the statute book, and 
Robert L. Freer, member of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
is scheduled to speak on “The Relation of the Anti-Trust Laws 
to Transportation.” 


TRUCK “SIXTH SECTION” PLEA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


T. D. Pratt, president and managing director of the New 
York State Truck Association, Inc., Sept. 20 filed with Direc- 
tor Rogers, of the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, an 
application similar to a sixth section application, to give the 
members of that association the right to participate in railroad 
local and joint classifications or exceptions by waiving the rule 
that would require participation as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of local, proportional, or joint freight tariffs governed by any 
or all classification agency publications. The application was 
filed in view of the possibility of objection being made, Mr. 
Pratt thought, to participation in railroad classification publi- 
cations, such as was made in the case of the Sea Train Lines. 
The application was based on the allegation that such partici- 
pation was necessary to meet the competition of rail carriers, 
water carriers, rail and water carriers, and unregulated for- 
warding companies. 


CLASSIFICATION SIMPLIFICATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Of all of the writers on current transportation topics, it 
was expected that the editor of The Traffic World would be the 
last to fall for self-serving declarations of certain interests to 
the effect that the structure of the rail freight classification is 
unduly complicated, unwieldy, and archaic. But an editorial 
in the issue of last week more than suggests that the editor has 
given ear to propaganda patently and timely designed to in- 
fluence the deliberations of the American Trucking Associations 
in session at Washington, D. C., this week for the purpose of 
determining rate and classification policies for the motor truck 
industry. If that editorial were premised on conditions as they 
exist, the railroads could take no exception to it, but the edi- 
torial clearly shows an utter lack of knowledge on the subject 
and proceeds to deal with it in a manner not consistent with 
facts. 

The classification is comprehensive of all kinds and varieties 
of freight offered and accepted for shipment. If it were not so, 
it could hold no pretense to being a workable document. Over 
the years it has undergone expansion, largely as the result of 
insistence of shippers that particular forms of traffic be spe- 
cifically treated. Therefore, whatever individual criticism may 
be directed to the classification on that account, it must be 
attributed to circumstances and conditions for which the ship- 
pers are responsible collectively. However, the classification 
committees several years ago undertook to restrict multiplica- 
tions of specifications and proceeded to overhaul the descrip- 
tions with the purpose of consolidation of commodity groups and 
the elimination of many detailed specifications that can be ad- 
equately taken care of by a single item. The progress of this 
work has been marked, as is evidenced by the fact that Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 8, effective in 1933, was reduced 
78 pages in size under the issue it superseded. In turn, Classi- 
fication No. 9 was reduced in size by 84 pages and Classifica- 
tion No. 10, now in the hands of the printer, will reflect a 
further reduction of 39 pages. Thus, we shall shortly have a new 
classification smaller by 201 pages than the issue in effect in 
1933. This revision is being actively followed and a greatly sim- 
plified and condensed classification will result. At the same 
time, ratings are being revamped without affecting the con- 
sistency required in the preservation of commodity relativity. 
From April 1, 1933, to date, there have been many hundreds of 
reductions in ratings made at shippers’ solicitation or to attain 
uniformity. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the framers of the rail 
freight classification have no aspirations to emulate Galileo in 
flights into astronomical proportions and, when these facts are 
taken into account it is equally clear that the editorial over- 
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stepped the bounds which should prevail in an orderly and fair 
treatment of a public question. 
Robert W. Fyfe, 
Commerce Counsel, 
Western Classification Committee. 
Chicago, Sept 16. 1935. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s monthly statement on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for July and the 
seven months ended with July, compiled by its Bureau of 
Statistics from carrier reports, for the country as a whole, 
follows: 


July 
1935 1934 

Average number of miles operated 237,700 239,002 

Revenues: 
i EL TEE OT $ 220,490,347 $ 221,291,851 
So MO eee ree rere er 31,603,792* $2,211,560; 
SE. | ca Cds wie arene eee kc eb aa ene ans 7,339,598 7,178,685 
NE, oo5305 ca catia eg iid oe aeke bebe weld 2,741,997 2,273,501 
AN other transportation «......60- 6,583,421 6,324,557 
et rTP CTC ee rT 5,935,016 6,104,800 
SOMME TOCHMIG— CP. seis ccciccsnvecsssee 851,633 833,857 
co ae | a 196,639 208,907 
Railway operating revenues ...$ 275,349,115 $ 276,009,904 

Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 38,028,346 $ 34,356,187 
Maintenance of equipmentt ....... 55,794,148 53,916,824 
ME, chs ties eG kana hie nwa elewa seed 8,164,355 7,794,858 
TREND Gc. cinwesccsvesevee seus 102,038,969 97,896,996 
Miscellaneous operations ........... 2,472,199 2,404,863 
ER err eee 11,795,498 12,516,637 
Transportation for .investment—Cr. 362,817 393,480 


Railway operating expenses ...$ 
Net revenue from railway operations ...$ 


217,930,698  $ 208,492,885 
57,418,417 


67,517,019 











Railway tAX ACCTUAIS ....ccisccccccse. cH 20,085,452 21,080,588 

Uncollectible railway revenues ......... 105,365 88,604 
Railway operating income ..... $ 37,277,600 $ 46,347,827 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance .........$ 7,434,009 $ 7,852,467 

Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........ $ 2,992,194 $ 3,054,096 
Net railway operating income§.$ 26,851,397 $ 


35,441,264 
75.54 





Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) 79.15 

tIncludes: : 
EEE. bcc wtcnudecuabWwaesesesen $ 16,155,508 $ 15,441,586 
SEND. vee gwtdawece oe seusecubauwaxer< 193,361 347,302 
Maintenance of equipment before depre- 

ciation and retirements ............§ 39,445,279 $ 38,127,936 
Net railway operating income before de- 

preciation and retirements ......... 43,200,266 51,230,152 





*Includes $706,184 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $792,139 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§The July, 1935, income as reported was increased by credits to 
operating expenses on account of reversal of charges previously made 
for liability under the railroad retirement act. These credits amounted 
to $941,039. 


1935 1934 
Average number of miles operated ..... 237,937 239,185 
Revenues: 
BRE ee nee ie ry care $1,537,610,354 $1,541,363,242 
II, .5-'Gnc rat a iain oreo eae WleteTea deus 202,401,574* 197,402,574; 
NI eiatiar discos aealbie apa Sek ake aaa eae 52,414,353 52,176,560 
EO, OOO OEE ie EE 30,973,019 31,220,452 
AM other transportation ....c..ces 45,029,055 43,349,592 
ee ee ee ee ee 38,357,419 36,486,062 
SOI THC —CE. cg cvvecoviecccesses 5,602,256 5,252,420 
SORE THCTIIGNKAE.. cc kiccccesccscceoes 1,444,596 1,343,897 
Railway operating revenues . .$1,910,943,434 $1,905, 907,005 
Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 221,533,695 $ 213,962,723 
Maintenance of equipmentt ....... 389,237,766 382,074,626 
OE i Oe a See ee 55,156,700 51,954,789 
TE RIONCIILUIIN ore 055.68.6:8 60:80 9:06 6.08 714,219,940 673,307,635 
Miscellaneous operations ........... 17,174,001 15,285,736 
rer een ere ere 81,823,569 85,785,362 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 1,752,305 1,590,923 
Railway operating expenses ...$1,477,393,366 $1,420,779,948 
Net revenue from railway operations...$ 433,550,068 $ 485,127,057 
ROTIWRY TAX GCOTUBNS 6.2 icscvcdcescscies 142,073,012 147,832,345 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........ 578,413 677,563 
Railway operating income ..... $ 290,898,643 $ 336,617,149 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance .........$ 48,325,137 $ 53,150,573 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ....... 20,909,452 21,158,287 








Net railway operating income§..$ 221,664,054 





Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) 77.31 74.55 
tIncludes: 
EE, Snowe ae crnain dineanew kin wieale aero $ 111,864,636 $ 108,529,912 
OR re eee a rere 939,025 2,573,469 
Maintenance of equipment before depre- z 
ciation and retirements ........... $ 276,434,105 $ 270,971,245 
Net railway operating income before de- 
preciation and retirements ........ 334,467,715 373,411,670 


*Includes $5,265,278 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $5,773,128 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Income for the 7 months ended with July, 1935, as reported was 
increased by credits to operating expenses on account of reversal of 
charges previously made for liability under the railroad retirement 
act. The net credit was $6,546,952. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


— 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Burcau 


The grain trade held the spotlight in the full cargo market 
last week for the first time in many months, a long list of 
fixtures at minimum rates being consummated. In other rates 
dullness continued to prevail with rates holding previous levels. 

Among the grain fixtures were twelve from Montreal to 
U.K.-Continent at the minimum rate of 1s 6d, With options, 
mostly for discharge at Antwerp or Rotterdam, for September 
or October loading. Most of these fixtures were vessels of from 
2,000 to 3,000 net tons or cargoes of from 30,000 to 46,000 quar- 
ters. The Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee at a meet- 
ing in London decided officially to extend the St. Lawrence home- 
ward minimum rates schedule to include all U. S. A. Northern 
range Atlantic ports, including Albany. All rates and condi- 
tions of the existing St. Lawrence minimum freight scheme now 
apply to ports of this range and in addition liner and berth 
parcel minimum rates to Antwerp or Rotterdam are now 8c 
per 100 pounds; to Hamburg 9%c per 100 pounds and to Bremen 
10c per 100 pounds. 

Time chartering showed little improvement, the majority 
of the charters being for the Canadian trade, with few for the 
West Indies and only one for a longer voyage, an American 
steamer of 2,981 net tons for a round trip in the North Pacific- 
Gulf trade, done on private terms for September loading. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar trading was virtually at a standstill, the 
only fixture reported being unconfirmed, a motorship of 1,842 
net tons for a part cargo from Cuba to U. K.-Continent for early 
October. 

There was no activity in the export coal trade outside of 
Canadian and West Indies business, although some inquiry for 
tonnage was heard. 

Tanker fixtures included a 17,000 ton motorship for a dirty 
cargo from California to Japan, done at 37c if one port and 38c 
if two, for November loading, and a motorship of 11,000 tons, 
dirty, from the Gulf to Fiume at lis 9d for end of September 
loading. 

Among the miscellaneous fixtures were three from Chicago 
to U. K.-Continent with soya beans, vessels of 665, 744 and 925 
net tons. Two of these fixtures were done on the basis of $5.50 
gross form and the third, which was to include Denmark, at 
$4.50 free loaded and stowed, all for September or October 
loading. 

The strike of radio operators on American ships, called by 
the American Radio Telegraphers’ Association, failed to hold up 
sailings of vessels from the Port of New York last week for 
more than a few hours, although officials of the association 
claimed the strike was 100 per cent effective and several lines 
agreed to negotiate. Most of the lines hired non-union operators. 

The Red Star and Arnold Bernstein lines were advised Sep- 
tember 18 by James Sinclair, chairman of the Associated Trans- 
atlantic Freight Conferences, that their applications for mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference 
had been accepted and that both lines were admitted to mem- 
bership, effective immediately. The action of the conference 
marked the end of a long controversy in which the Black Dia- 
mond and Belgian lines bitterly opposed accepting the Red Star 
Line as a member of the conference. 


NEW INTERCOASTAL RATES 


Intimation that shippers may not expect suspension of in- 
creased new intercoastal rates, effective October 3, against 
which many protests by letter and petition are being made, is 
contained in the following typical letter that is being sent by 
the division of regulation of the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce to protesting shippers: 





‘ The increases to which you refer appear to be part of general 
Increases which intercoastal carriers seek to establish. In some 
cases such increases may be open to question, especially when they 
involve increases believed to be excessive. In such instances, how- 
ever, section 22 of the shipping act, 1916, affords a remedy, for by 
the procedure thereby established the lawfulness of any rate may 
be presented to the department for determination. 

While gthe department did not require intercoastal carriers to 
hame increased rates, the tariffs in which these increases are pub- 
lished were filed September 3, effective October 3, 1935, as a result 
of orders issued in Intercoastal Investigation, 1935, 1 U. S. S. B. B. 
400. We feel, therefore, at this time that the tariffs should be per- 
mitted to become effective. 

This is not to be“understood as passing upon the lawfulness of 
the rates in question, and in no wise affects the right of any one to 








file a sworn complaint under section 22 of the shipping act, 1916, if 
the increased rates when applied on shipments are believed to be 
unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the shipping act, 1916, or 
the intercoastal shipping act, 1933. 


Protests have been received against increased rates on 
metal paper clips or fasteners, hooks and eyes, hair pins, etc.; 
canned fish, steel pipe, lumber, furniture, smithing coal, scrap 
boiler tubes, second hand pipe, used elevator cable and used 
machinery, shirts, shirting and dry goods; cotton piece goods; 
canned goods, dried fruit and analogous food products; animal 
feed; machinery, asphalt, wire garment hangers, and other com- 
modities, chiefly by letter. 

Some shippers advised the bureau they could not submit 
formal protests as they had not yet been able to inspect the new 
tariffs. 

Rockwood & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., filed a petition asking 
suspension of increased rates, westbound, on cocoa butter, cocoa, 
chocolate coating, chocolate flavoring syrup, etc. It said the 
increases were the equivalent of 29 per cent in some instances 
and 34 per cent in others. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association petitioned for suspen- 
sion of proposed increased rates on soybean oil meal to the 
Pacific coast. It said that Gulf westbound intercoastal tariff 
1-B, effective October 3, eliminated a specific soybean oil meal 
item carrying quantity rates and in lieu thereof item 2366 es- 
tablished a 36 cent a hundred contract rate. It said an increase 
in the rate from $4.50 a net ton, plus 3 per cent with minimum 
of 500 tons, to $7.20 a ton would eliminate any movement of 
Illinois meal to the Pacific coast on account of import competi- 
tion. 

Allied Mills, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., also asked suspension of 
the proposed rates on soybean oil meal. 


Petitions for suspension were filed by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and the Everwear Manufacturing Co., 
with respect to westbound rates on cotton goods in the original 
piece. The new schedules carry an any-quantity rate of 90 cents 
and cancel current C. L. and L. C. L, rates. It was contended 
that the proposed change, if made effective, would destroy the 
present differential between C. L. and L. C. L. rates, placing the 
L. C. L. shipper of small lots on a parity with C. L. shippers 
of heavy tonnage. 


The Baltimore Association of Commerce protested proposed 
port equalization rule 53, Thackara’s U. S. intercoastal westbound 
freight tariff 1-C, S. B.-I. No. 6, and rule 3 (f) Calmar Steamship 
Corporation westbound tariff No. 1-A.-S. B.-I. No. 5. Suspension of 
these rules was requested, 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. of Decatur, Ill., asked sus- 
pension of the soya bean oil meal rates. 

The Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau asked suspension 
of rates on cocoa butter, etc., and candy and confectionery, con- 
tending the proposed rates represented “tremendous increases.” 


GULF CONTRACT RATES 


Following negotiations in which representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau and. of the steamship companies involved 
participated, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has dismissed the suit brought by the Gulf intercoastal lines, 
the Gulf Pacific Mail, the Gulf Pacific and the Luckenbach Gulf, 
to enjoin the order of the Department of Commerce in No. 126, 
intercoastal investigation, condemning the contract rates of the 
lines named and requiring them to cease their contract rate 
practices. It was decided in the negotiations that it would be 
best for all concerned to drop the suit and for the matter to 
be brought up anew by the Commerce Department suspending 
the supplement of the Gulf Lines extending the contract rates 
to December 31, 1935, the order having required them to be 
terminated October 3. The proposal is that the question of the 
contract practices shall be dealt with separately in the new 
proceeding and then if the department again condemns them 
the carriers may take the case to court on a clear-cut issue 
such as was said not to exist in the general investigation pro- 
ceeding. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper in suspension order No. 50, 
Gulf intercoastal contract rates, suspended until February 3, 1936, 
schedules carried in C, Y. Roberts’ S. B.-I. No. 3, effective October 
3, carrying contract rates. In another order the Secretary 
vacated the order in No. 126, intercoastal investigation, con- 
demning the contract rates. In a statement explanatory of the 
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situation, H. S. Brown, chief of the division of regulation of 
the Shipping Board Bureau, said: 


The department’s order of July 3, 1935, required the Gulf Inter- 
coastal carriers to cease and desist on or before October 3, 1935, and 
thereafter to abstain from publishing, exacting, demanding, charg- 
ing or collecting rates based on the execution of contracts by ship- 
pers. The new tariff recently filed by these carriers proposed to con- 
tinue the contract rate system in a different form. However, by Sus- 
pension Order No. 50, dated September 16, 1935, the department sus- 
pended the operation of the proposed contract rate system until Feb- 
ruary 3, 1936. This suspension proceeding has the effect of enforcing 
a single rate system by the Gulf carriers until the matter is finally 
decided by the department in the suspension proceeding, which has 
been assigned Docket No. 294. For this reason the order of July 3, 
1935, was vacated and set aside. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following freight agreements have been approved by 
the Department of Commerce pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreement No. 4212 between United States Lines Company and 
Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) providing for the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from Hamburg/ 
Bremen to Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4213 between United States Lines Company and 
Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) providing for the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from French ports 
to Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4442 between Kokusai Kisen 
(Kokusai Line) and Southern Pacific Company (Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines—‘‘Morgan Line’’) providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from Japan and China to New 
Orleans, Galveston and Houston with transhipment at New York, 
Boston, Baltimore or Norfolk. 

Agreement No. 4481 between Lamport & Holt Line, Ltd., and 
American Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line) provid- 
ing for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from 
Para, Maranham, Parnaiba, Ceara, Camocim, Maceio, Pernambuco, 
Natal, Bahia, Cabedello, Manaos and Itacoatiara to U. S. Pacific 
Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4496 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany (Quaker Line) and Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company, 
Ltd., (American & Manchurian Line) providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
to ports in Manchuria, China, Hong Kong, Indo China and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Agreement No. 4497 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company, 
Ltd. (American &: Manchurian Line) providing for the transportation 
of cargo from United States Atlantic Coast ports to ports in Man- 
churia, China, Hong Kong, Indo China and the Philippine Islands. 

Agreement No. 4515 between Edward P. Farley and Morton L. 
Fearey, trustees for Munson Steamship Line, and Bull Insular Line, 
Inc., providing for the transportation of canned corned beef and 
jerked beef under through bills of lading from Montevideo and/or 
Buenos Aires to Puerto Rico. 


C. I. F. QUOTATIONS URGED 


“Dealers and commission agents in the British West Indies 
point out that American exporters and manufacturers often seem 
reluctant to quote c. i. f. prices,” says the Department of Com- 
merce. “This attitude is in contrast to that of their foreign 
competitors.” 

C. I. F. (cost, insurance, freight) prices are normally and 
usually quoted by exporting houses in Great Britain, central Eu- 
rope, and, to some extent, in Canada, according to Vice Consul 
Perry N. Jester, at Barbados, says the department, which adds: 


Kabushiki Kaisha 


It appears to Vice Consul Jester that one way to overcome, in 
some degree, the barrier to American trade in this area would be for 
American manufacturers to deal to a greater extent, where possible, 
directly with retailers, quoting prices on the basis of the landed cost 
exclusive of duty at whatever island might be concerned. 

It should be borne in mind that unless an article has an especial 
appeal the retail dealer is usually too absorbed with his local business 
to take the time to make the investigations necessary to determine 
the landed cost of an article when quotations are made on a f. o. b. 
United States port basis, especially when competing lines are offered 
to him with only one computation to make—that is, the addition of 
duty. The local commission merchant is prepared to make the nec- 
essary computations, but the addition of his profit frequently displaces 
the item from a competitive basis with British Empire products. 

Even in the case of local commission merchants, however, the 
readiness with which they might undertake to introduce American 
products into this market would be greatly accelerated if quotations 
were made as above described. 

It often happens that upon the introduction of a new form of 
merchandise the foreign dealer is not in a position to know the form 
of packing that will be required, and the specific measurement of 
the container, so that he is in no position to accurately compute 
freight charges. The American manufacturer or exporter, on the 
other hand, can figure transportation and other costs with accuracy, 
and, if he will, can supply the foreign merchant with a price that 
represents the landed cost, which would make it possible for an im- 
mediate decision to be made as to whether to order or not to order. 


ALBANY PORT CASE 


Testimony in support of the contention of Albany, N. Y., 
that it should have export and import rates, with handling of 
accessorial charges in connection with such rates giving it 
recognition as a port, made in No. 26860, Albany Port District 
Commission vs. A. & W. et al., was completed at a hearing at 
Albany by Examiners Bardwell and Basham, September 17, The 
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testimony in behalf of the complainant was completed on tha 
day and adjournment taken to New York City, Pennsylvani, 
Hotel, October 14, when the defendants will present their sig 
of the case, Representatives of the ports of Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., Hampton Roads and Richmond, Va., wer. 
present at the hearing. . 
« R. Granville Curry, one of the attorneys for the con. 
plainant, said Albany would object to any effort to convert the 
case into one of port relationship. Albany, according to My; 
Curry, was seeking to be relieved of oppressive and unjust 
railroad rates now applying between it and territory to the 
west of that port. Central Freight Association and western trun 
line territories were particularly mentioned in the complaint. 

Transcontinental railroads, in filing interventions in the case. 
indicated that they would oppose the grant of any rates to the 
port of Albany more favorable to it than those to and from 
Baltimore. Eastern railroads named as defendants in the cage 
have opposed Albany’s demand for rates deemed by it to be 
due it on account of its location, 


CONSTRUCTION OF U.S. LINE SHIPS 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, has issued 
an order which gives the United States Lines until December 
16, 1935, to enter into a contract for the construction of a new 
trans-Atlantic liner the company agreed to build when it was 
permitted to withdraw the Leviathan from operation. The order 
follows: 


In the contract with the United States Lines Company of March 
18, 1935, by which that company was permitted to withdraw the 
Leviathan from operation, the obligation was assumed by the com- 
pany to construct a new vessel of the Manhattan-Washington type 
at the earliest possible date. 

It was specifically provided in that contract ‘‘that a firm con- 
tract for the construction of said new vessel will be made within 
six months from the date of this agreement, unless the time is ex- 
tended by the secretary.’’ 

The contract further provided that if the company defaults in 
the performance of any of its obligations thereunder it will pay to 
the United States $1,000,000 as liquidated damages. The contract 
also provided in the alternative for a construction subsidy or a con- 
struction loan. Specifically it provided that if legislation for absorp- 
tion by the government of all or any part of the differential in the 
cost of constructing the vessel in the United States and in a for- 
eign country should be enacted by the session of the Congress which 
has just adjourned, such legislation should apply to the construction 
of such new vessel, but if such legislation was not enacted by that 
session of the Congress, then the government agreed to make a con- 
struction loan under existing law provided the company complied 
with the usual requirements for such a loan. 

Based on facts established at the September 4, 1935, conference, 
held in the board room of the United States Shipping Board Bureau, 
no vessel will be built which does not conform in every way to the 
latest safety developments in the art of ship construction. 

With recent marine disasters as a guide, there shall be in- 
corporated in the plans for the new ship contemplated: provision for 
three compartmentation throughout and for stability in damaged 
condition at both light and loaded draft with minimum ballast; ad- 
herence to recently developed principles for fire resisting construc- 
tion, and minimization of ship-vibration. 

Therefore, it is ordered that plans providing further safety fac- 
tors, some of which are herein mentioned, be submitted to the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau on which construction bids be 
requested. 

Therefore, in order to permit compliance with the above order, 
the time in which to submit a firm contract for the construction of 
the new vessel, as provided by Article III of the contract of March 
18, 1935, is hereby extended to December 16, 1935, provided the fol- 
lowing schedule of things to be done is adhered to: 

1. That a preliminary application be made to the United States 
Shipping Board Bureau by October 10 and simultaneously plans and 
specifications be sent to the shipyards for bids. 

2. That shipyard bids be received and opened by November 12. 

3. That formal application to the United States Shipping Board 
Bureau_be made as soon after November 12 as possible. ; 

4. That a firm contract be let for the construction of the ship 
by December 16, 1935. 

Should failure to comply with this definite schedule be made at 
any point, then immediate demand must be and shall be made for 
the $1,000,000 liquidated damages. 


SHIPPING AGREEMENT APPROVED 


The Department of Commerce, in No. 174, in re agreement 
between Ericsson Line, Inc., and Pan-Atlantic Steamship Cor- 
poration, has approved an agreement (No. 3634) between the 
two lines for establishment of through routes and joint rates on 
general cargo between Baltimore, Md., New Orleans, La., Mobile, 
Ala., and Panama City, Fla., transshipped at Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Camden, N. J. Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., protested against 
approval of the agreement. In his report in the case, Secretary 
Roper said: 





The agreement does not disclose the specific rates to be estab- 
lished, but provides that “through rates will be no less®than those 
currently being quoted’’ between the ports named; and that on traf- 
fic moving via Philadelphia, Ericsson is to receive 14 cents per 100 
pounds ‘‘on carload traffic rated fifth or sixth class or lower in 
Southern Classification,” 18 cents per 100 pounds ‘‘on all other car- 
load traffic, including consolidated less-than-carload traffic subject 


to a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds,” and 25 cents per 100 pounds 
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on less-than-carload shipments. Ericsson is also to receive its local 
dock-to-dock rates between Baltimore and Camden on traffic routed 
through the latter port. Transshipment expenses at Philadelphia 
are to be absorbed by Ericsson, and at Camden in equal parts by 
oponents. 

pr Protestant claims that the net revenue accruing to Pan-Atlantic 
will be so low as to amount to ruthless competition. It was testified 
on behalf of proponents that Ericsson’s rates from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia or Camden range from 9 cents to 38 cents per 100 
pounds, and that under the joint rates proposed the balance of the 
through rates accruing to Pan-Atlantic on the various commodities 
range from 21 cents on canned goods to $2.38 per 100 pounds on 
other commodities. Using canned goods as an example, Pan-Atlantic’s 
net revenue is to be 16.75 cents per 100 pounds or $3.35 per ton. After 
deducting all expenses and charges incident to loading and _discharg- 
ing, there would remain a net figure of $2.20 per ton. Protestant 
handles shipments from Baltimore destined to Mobile and Panama 
City, transshipped at New Orleans, upon which the line operating be- 
yond New Orleans receives, on canned goods, 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
jeaving a lower net revenue to protestant on such traffic than would 
accrue to Pan-Atlantic on shipments of canned goods from Baltimore 
to New Orleans. 

The average time in transit of protestant’s vessels from Baltimore 
to New Orleans is about 11% days, whereas the average time for 
traffic moving by proponents’ vessels, with transshipment at Cam- 


















den or Philadelphia, would be about 7% days. 
The record does not show that the proposed through routes and 
S joint rates will be detrimental to the commerce of the United States 


or in violation of the shipping act, 1916. An order discontinuing the 


sued proceeding and approving the agreement will be entered. 
ibe PRET SN 
oak OPERATION OF SHIPPING LINES 
was The Merchant Fleet Corporation of the Shipping Board 
‘der Bureau is working out what officials characterize as a “modified 
consolidation” of the services of the American Hampton Roads- 
: Yankee-Oriole line and of the America France Line, as a sub- 
= stitute for an outright consolidation of the services under a 
m- single management. 
Vpe Under the plan now under negotiation the Southgate Nelson 
= Corporation of Norfolk, managing operator of the American 
hit Hampton Roads-Yankee-Oriole service, and the Cosmopolitan 
oX- Shipping Company of New York, managing operator of the 
in America France Line, will be retained as operators of the lines. 
to It is proposed, however, to effect such a readjustment of 
ict sailings that some of the benefits of a consolidation will be 
“a obtained. It is proposed that the America France Line be op- 
he erated on a ten-day service instead of a weekly schedule and 
r- that the sailings be reduced from 52 to 36 annually. Officials 
ch said this would not mean a curtailment in service to the public, 


n . ° 
’ however, because vessels of the American Hampton Roads line 


ie would be used to fill in the gaps. 

‘d A new operating agreement, the principal features of which 

’ are that the operator shall be paid a percentage of the gross 

l, revenues and also a percentage of the net profits, is being 

e negotiated with the operators, the percentages to be fixed in 

the negotiations. The operator also will be allowed an amount 

r for overhead or management costs. 

Services of both lines, under the proposed arrangement, 
would be more elastic than under the existing arrangement, 
officials said. 


MERCHANT MARINE TONNAGE 


The tonnage of American documented commercial vessels 
in the year ended June 30, 1935, decreased 208,078 gross tons, 
according to Joseph B. Weaver, director of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Steamboat Inspection, Department of Commerce. 

The principal loss in tonnage was in the steam classifica- 
tion. Of this type of craft there were 5,166, with a gross tonnage 
of 11,432,908, a loss of 166 steam vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 166,478. 

There were 13,329 motor vessels with a gross tonnage of 
1,102,349, a gain over last year of 326 vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 15,152. The total number of sailing vessels was 999, 
With a gross tonnage of 441,067, which was 95 ships less than 
last year with a loss of 58,804 gross tons. 


There were 55 fewer canal boats having a total gross ton- 
nage of 6,144; canal boats last year numbering 154 with a gross 
tonnage of 20,329. 


Unrigged vessels such as scows, barges, dredges and other 
types showed an increase of 5 vessels with a total of 8,196 gross 
tons, there being 5,326 unrigged vessels this year having a total 
gross tonnage of 1,663,247. 

While the above figures show an increase of 15 vessels, 
they also show a decrease of 208,078 gross tons, this being due 
to the decrease in steam vessels. 

There were 765 steam vessels with a total gross tonnage 
of 4,009,549 engaged in foreign trade and 4,401 vessels totaling 
7,423,359 gross tons in the coasting trade. The motor vessels 
in the foreign trade numbered 1,915 with a gross tonnage of 
364,424, while there were 81 sailing vessels in foreign trade with 
a gross tonnage of 49,965 and in the coasting trade there were 
918 sailing vessels, the gross tonnage of which was 391,102. 
Of the 5,425 unrigged vessels, 1,112 with a gross tonnage of 
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145,186 were in foreign trade and 4,313 having a gross tonnage 
of 1,532,246 were in the coasting trade. 

The total tonnage under the American flag as of June 30, 
1935, was 14,653,756 as against 14,861,834 last year. 

The United States built 1 steel steamer (a tanker) of over 
1,000 gross tons during the past year. There was no construc- 
tion of vessels for foreign trade. Forty-five steel vessels total- 
ing 6,592 gross tons and 2 wood vessels, the gross tonnage of 
which totals 600, are also being built. 

In the world of yachting a decided increase is shown in the 
figures as of June 30, 1935, there being 121 vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of 1,535 more than at this period last year. 

There are now 49 steam yachts with a total of 15,311 gross 
tons; 3,752 motor vessels having a gross tonnage of 190,518; 
73 sailing vessels, the gross tonnage of which is 2,975, and 23 
houseboats totaling 2,010 gross tons. The number of steam 
yachts has decreased by 3, having a total gross tonnage of 377. 

The total number of yachts built and documented during 
1935 was 128 at 2,768 gross tons. Of this number 127 at 2,749 
gross tons were motor and 1 at 19 gross tons was sailing. There 
were 124 wood motor yachts at 2,661 gross tons and 3 metal 
motor yachts at 88 gross tons. The sailing yacht at 19 gross 
tons was of wood construction. Total metal yachts were 3 at 
88 gross tons. Total wood yachts were 125 at 2,680 gross tons. 
The total number of motor boats bearing numbers and symbol 
letters (undocumented) as of June 30, 1935, is 311,236, an in- 
crease over last year of 5,612. 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES HEARINGS 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Board has announced that hear- 
ings on the application of the municipality of New York to es- 
tablish and operate a foreign-trade zone at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, will begin November 12. 

These hearings will be conducted by an examiners’ com- 
mittee, consisting of the Collector of the Port of New York, the 
War Department’s District Engineer at New York, and a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce. Formal notice, stat- 
ing the purpose of the hearings and the pace where they are 
to be conducted, will be sent to all interested parties, as soon 
as these details have been arranged, according to the board. 

The Foreign-Trade Zones Board is composed of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of War, and was created by act of Con- 
gress, approved June 18, 1934. The law authorized the board 
to grant to public and private corporations charters to operate 
these trade zones in ports of entry of the United States. The 
application filed by the City of New York is the first that has 
been made as a result of this permissive legislation. 


SHIPPING CASES DISMISSED 

On motion of complainant, the Secretary of Commerce has 
dismissed the complainant in No. 145, Stockton Port District 
et al. vs. Arrow Line et al. 

On motion of complainant to dismiss the complaint, Secre- 
tary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, has entered an 
order of dismissal in No. 110, Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration vs. Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards on August 1 were building or under 
contract to build for private shipowners 60 vessels aggregating 
30,686 gross tons compared with 49 vessels aggregating 20,292 
gross tons on July 1, according to the Department of Commerce. 
The contracts cover two vessels aggregating 3,100 gross tons, 
these being the only vessels over 1,000 gross tons under con- 
struction. ° 


JOBS FOR AMERICAN SEAMEN 


Full fledged American seamen—by birth or naturalization— 
are expected to find jobs on American vessels carrying mail 
under the ocean mail contract act of 1928 under an amendment 
to the immigration laws which has the effect of requiring the 
operators of the vessels to have at least two-thirds of their 
unlicensed seamen American citizens. The practice has been 
to accept foreign-born seamen with their first naturalization 
papers as American citizens in meeting the two-thirds require- 
ment. This was permitted under the law. Foreign-born sea- 
men with only their first papers may still work on American 
ships carrying ocean contract mail but may not be included in 
making up the two-thirds requirement. The amendment to 
the immigration laws making the change became effective at 
midnight September 13. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
The War Department has announced that the acting Secre- 
tary of War has approved purchase of land for $21,825 for the 
enlargement of the Cape Cod Canal. 
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Waterway fund allotments have been made as follows: Wa- 
terway from Winyah Bay to Charleston, S. C., maintenance 
dredging, $110,000; examinations, surveys, and contingencies 
for Nashville, Tenn, district, $62,000; survey of Willamette 
River, Ore., $25,000; Hudson River channel, $500,000; intra- 
coastal waterway, Cape Fear River, N. C., to Winyah Bay, 
S. C., $480,000; Brunswick Harbor, Ga., $72,000, and Columbia 
River at Bonneville, Ore., $7,550,000. The work in the Hudson 
River involves the deepening of the Weehawkin-Edgewater water 
front channel from 26 feet to 30 feet. The funds for the intra- 
coastal waterway from Cape Fear River to Winyah Bay will 
provide for completion of the 8-foot channel now in progress 
under a continuing contract, this being the remaining uncom- 
pleted section of the intracoastal waterway from Delaware River 
to Miami. At Brunswick Harbor the funds will be applied to 
completion and maintenance dredging in the entrance bar chan- 
nel, while at Bonneville dam the funds are required for con- 
tinuing construction operations, according to the department. 


ASHBURN DEFENDS WATERWAYS 


Charging that opposition to government operation of barges 
on the inland waterways comes almost entirely from the rail- 
roads whose position in the matter is “wholly in disregard of 
the public interest,’ Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president and 
chairman of the Inland Waterway Corporation, in an address 
at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of New York, at the 
Hotel Biltmore, September 17, said the public was entitled to 
the lowest possible transportation rates while making use of 
facilities that had been built before the government barge opera- 
tions were begun. 

He prefaced his remarks by saying that the Inand Water- 
ways Corporation “in the performance of its duty may and does 
operate a system of water transportation experimentally and 
demonstratively.’” His own methods and motives in managing 
this undertaking, he said, were “woefully misunderstood,” but 
he added that he did not resent that at all. His thesis, he said, 
could be stated in the following words: 

“The people of the United States who have, in one form or 
another, subsidized all forms of transportation, are entitled to 
the cheapest and best form available, be it air, water, rail, motor 
or a coordinated system.” If any form of transportation, “under 
proper competitive conditions,” could not exist and prosper, he 
added, “then it has no more place in our scheme of things than 
the horse and buggy; and this applies equally forcibly to all 
existing forms.” 

He said that there was one major question: “Can cheap 
water transportation on our interior streams be created?” As 
to the answer, he said, there were two schools of thought. The 
first, he said, insisted that money used to create navigable 
streams, provide flood control, maintain channels, etc. had al- 
ready been spent and that “the only possible way in which to 
get a return on the money so invested was to utilize the water 
rights so created in a manner for which they were created and 
free of any charges.” The second school, he added, insisted 
that facilities utilizing the waterways should include in their op- 
erating expenses taxes, maintenance costs, and capital costs. 
He said he. considered it a compliment that he had been nom- 
inated “as dean of the first school.” He added that the second 
school was “fostered by the railroads’ and that it “hammers 
away at the question as if it were a question between water 
and rail transportation in which the interests of the public are 
entirely neglected.” This school, he insisted, adhered to the 
belief that the whole people should carry the burden of making 
the railroads prosperous regardless of the economic effect on 
the nation as a whole. : 

So far as those who insist that all costs ought to be con- 
sidered when figuring the economy of water transportation were 
concerned, Gen. Ashburn said: “When they begin to add to water 
transportation the cost of a lot of charges which have existed 
for years before the Inland Waterways Corporation was con- 
cerned, and which would continue to exist whether we had any 
transportation on our waterways or not, for the mere purpose 
of raising our costs so that the public will be led to believe 
that there are no advantages inherent in water transportation, 
they would deny to’ the people the right to take advantage of 
all the improvements they have made in our navigable streams, 
the improvement of our ports, etc., for which they have will- 
ingly spent money for many years.” 

As proof that the railroad position is “antagonistic to the 
public interest,” he pointed to what he said was the incon- 
sistency of the railroad position with regard to transportation 
legislation before the session of Congress recently ended. While 
advocating regulation of waterway and highway transportation, 
he pointed out, they opposed the Eastman plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. “The point I 

wish to emphasize,” he said, “is that the railroads wish only 
those bills to pass which they think will aid them, regardless 
of the effect on the public.” He indicated that it was his view 
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that the railroads did not want a Commission divided int 
groups that might have the duty of fostering the transport, 
tion system as a whole rather than fostering rail transportatio, 
as such. Their “big guns filled with propaganda to desiroy 
the coordinator,” he said, have been loosed because they “qj 
not wish to have investigated and considered ‘means of finding 
adequate, efficient, economical and properly coordinated Op. 
eration and service’ by present or future carriers.” 

He spoke of the “American Railway Association” flooding 
the country with propaganda, “packing” resolutions commit. 
tees of organizations, and making it difficult for stockholders 
to get “unbiased facts.” As to the Commission reorganization 
bill, he said: 

The reorganization will, in my opinion, bring about, together 
with the declarations of policy adopted in the motor and water ear. 
rier bills, a basis upon which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can construct a fair coordinated, and cooperative system of trans. 
portation. Let the railroads show that they are not afraid to trust 
their case before a non-biased, non-partisan board of control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and, if the waterways are so cock- 
sure of the correctness of their position, let them also submit their 
case to such a tribunal as Mr. Eastman advocates. In so far as your 
agency, the Inland Waterways Corporation, is concerned, it willingly, 
and earnestly, desires such a consummation; and gradually a great 
many well-informed waterway advocates are acknowledging the cor- 
rectness of its position. In this position the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration is in entire accord with the President’s board of transporta- 
tion, composed of the Federal Coordinator, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


He insisted his strictures against the railroads were not 
exaggerated and cited as proof their attempts to have the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the fourth section repealed. The bill 
to do so, he said, was “so dangerous to the economic security 
of our country, so vast a grant of power to the railroad to say 
which part of our country shall be exploited at the benefit of 
another, so dangerous a power for them to have if they exer- 
cise it, so as to accomplish its ostensible object, that grave 
doubts can be raised as to the sincerity of the railroads in pro- 
posing the bill.” 

In conclusion, he quoted figures to show that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was “entirely self-sustaining.” He said 
it had a cash reserve of $3,500,000, exclusive of a $3,000,000 
credit in the United States treasury, and that it had not “re- 
quired or used a cent of appropriated money since 1931.” Its 
greatest: loss was $900,000, in 1934, he said, and that was paid 
out of accumulated reserves. 

“That the organization has continually expanded and op- 
erated profitably has been at the demand of the public in ac- 
cordance with due legal mandates, and not because your cor- 
poration has sought to influence such legislation or increase 
its powers and effectiveness,” he said. 





ATLANTIC WATE RWAYS CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Atlantic States Deep Water- 
ways Association will be held at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
October 8 and continue for the rest of the week. The tentative 
program includes three members of the Cabinet as speakers and 
other prominent governmental, industrial and transportation 
representatives. Program arrangements are in the hands of 
J. Hampton Moore, mayor of Philadelphia, president of the asso- 
ciation. More than 600 delegates from the Atlantic seaboard 
states are expected to attend. 





TRANSPORTATION ASSN. BOARD MEETING 


T. T. Harkrader, chairman of the-board of directors of the 
Transportation Association of America, has issued a call for a 
meeting of that board to be held at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, September 25. The meeting will consider several 
changes in the association by-laws and will probably elect a 
number of new directors. Several important standing committees 
will be appointed, including a committee on administration, a 
finance committee, a committee on budget, a committee on 
policy, a committee on transportation development and a com- 
mittee on marketing and distribution. Plans for a research 
program and educational program and organization and mem- 
bership will be discussed. 


ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, has enlarged 
its quarters to include new facilities and accommodations for 
its student body. The additions include a new library, another 
classroom, a clubroom and “The Traffic Workshop.” The week 
of September 23 has been set aside as “at-home” week, at which 
time the traffic fraternity is invited to inspect the school’s new 
facilities. 


I, C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The annual convention of the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission will be held October 
23 and 24 at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
details of the program are being arranged. 
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Industrial Traffic Management 


Sixth of a Series of Thirty-Six Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation and 
Public Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Supervision of Receiving 


establishments includes taking delivery of the goods from 

the carriers, checking the packages and the contents of 
packages and containers for quantity and condition of goods, 
and handling shipments from the time they are received from 
the carriers until they are ready to be taken into stock by the 
stores-keeping department of the industry. 

It is the function of receiving subdivisions of the industrial 
trafic departments in typical industrial plants to attend to the 
handling, checking, and sorting of incoming supplies and ma- 
terials and to the keeping of complete records of the shipments 
of the goods received. 

The receiving of freight, obviously, is directly related to 
shipping and to local and plant transportation. For this reason 
it is not unusual to find receiving organizations attached to 
shipping bureaus or to local and plant transportation depart- 
ments. In other cases, one general department or sub-depart- 
ment includes one or both of these latter departments, as well as 
the receiving room. Large industrial establishments that receive 
as Well as ship large quantities of freight usually have separate 
shipping and receiving sub-departments or bureaus. These 
organizations are often and preferably sub-divisions of the traffic 
departments, as are the shipping, local transportation, and plant 
transportation sub-departments. 

In typical large industrial establishments owning and operat- 
ing their own motor trucks, under the supervision of the local 
transportation sub-departments, the responsibility of the receiv- 
ing organization begins when the goods are delivered by the 
truckmen at the receiving platform. Express shipments are 
received from the trucks at the receiving platform or store door. 

Trap or ferry cars containing less than carload freight from 
the local railway freight stations or transfers, as well as solid 
carload shipments, are unloaded, checked, and sent to stock 
under the supervision of the receiving organization. 

In some cases, the receiving organization is responsible for 
arranging for receiving goods at the depots of the carriers and 
for arranging for the trucking of the freight to the industrial 
plant where they are to be used. 


Ts receiving of inbound freight shipments by industrial 


Receiving Goods from the Carriers 


As the goods are delivered to the receiving platform of the 
plant by the motor trucks of the industry or by the vehicles of 
the railroad, express, and motor carriers, a receiving clerk 
usually takes delivery of the goods from the drivers. The re- 
ceiving clerk usually signs a receipt for the goods, if they are 
apparently in good condition and all of the pieces in the ship- 
ment, as shown in the freight bill, are there. 


If the goods are obviously damaged, or if a smaller number 
of pieces of freight are delivered than are enumerated in the 
freight billing, the receiving clerk endorses, by a “short” or 
“damage” notation, the nature and extent of the damage or 
shortage, on the receipt which he gives the driver delivering 
the goods. On the other hand, if a greater number of pieces are 
received than the billing calls for an “over-notation,” showing 
the number and kind of packages delivered in excess of the 
number billed, is made on the billing. 


Shipments delivered to the receiving platform by the 
industry’s own truckmen are received first by these employes 
at the freight station of the rail carriers, the piers of steamship 
lines, at motor freight terminals, or at the platforms of shippers 
within trucking distance of the industry. Over, short, and 
damage notations are made on the delivery receipt by the truck- 
men at the freight depots or shippers’ warehouses, so that 
carriers may have notice of such irregularities before the goods 
are accepted from their agents. These notations should coincide 
with the notations made at the receiving platform of the indus- 
try. If they do not, the indication is either that the truckmen 
have been negligent in receiving the shipment at the freight 
house or steamship dock, or that the damage or loss has oc- 
curred while the goods were in the possession of the truck 
driver. In either event, the responsibility for the condition of 
the goods is established thereby. 

In a typical industrial receiving department, the receiving 
clerk is responsible for the condition of the goods that he 
receives. If the proper notations are made in the receiving 


reports indicating the nature and extent of damages, shortages, 
or excesses, the receiving clerk is relieved from any further 
If no such records have been 


responsibility in the matter. 





taken, however, the receiving clerk who has given the receipt 
for the goods is usually held responsible for the condition of 
the goods. 

Receiving Records 


Individual records are usually kept for each shipment re- 
ceived whether it is received in good condition, short, over, or 
damaged. These records, as a rule, contain the following infor- 
mation: 


1. Name and address of the shipper. 

2. Point of shipment. 

3. Date of shipment. 

4. Way-bill number or steamship, motor freight, or express 
billing reference. 

5. Date of way-bill or other shipping document. 

6. Number of pieces in the consignment. 

7. Kind of packages used. 

8. Weight of each of the packages and of the entire shipment. 

9. The receiving number or other identifying mark placed on 
the shipment by the receiving clerk or checker. 

10. Date of delivery at the receiving platform. 

11. Kind of transportation service used—rail, rail and water, 
express, motor freight, or parcel post. 

12. Full route of the shipment. 

18. Other information that will enable the freight bill auditing 


division or other branch of the traffic department of the 
industry to check the transportation charges. 


Receiving records may be modified to meet the peculiar 
needs of different industries. 

The receiving clerk usually is made responsible for the 
preparation of these record sheets in the first place. From him 
they go to the office of the head of the receiving department, 
where the clerical staff completes the records and sends copies 
of the sheets to the heads of all departments that are interested 
in the shipments. 

Reports containing notations of shortage, excess or damage 
are sometimes made on paper of a different color or on different 
kinds of forms, so that the report may be readily distinguishable 
from the records of goods received in perfect condition. Copies 
of over, short, and damage reports are verified by the chief 
receiver, or by special O. S. and D. clerks in the receiving room 
office, and copies are usually sent to the claim bureau of the 
traffic department, to the purchasing department, to the stock or 
stores department, and to the accounting departments, so that 
appropriate action may be taken against the carriers or shippers 
responsible for the condition of the goods. 


Examination of Contents of Packages 


Many industrial receiving bureaus have all inbound pack- 
ages examined as soon as they are received. If the external cov- 
ering of the container or the container itself indicates that there 
has been damage, breakage, leakage or pilferage, a notation 
is made on the receiving report and the damaged freight is 
segregated from the freight received in good condition so that 
the damaged packages may be opened and the contents ex- 
amined, Checkers, or inspectors, supervise the unpacking and 
make a full report of the extent and nature of the damage to the 
receiving room superintendent or foreman. 

The local agents of the delivering carriers are notified at 
once, often before the packages are opened, so that the carriers 
may be in possession of exact information of the amount of the 
concealed loss or damage and have an opportunity to inspect the 
goods at once. The better practice, without doubt, is for the 
carriers’ agents to be notified before the packages are opened so 
that no question can be raised as to the accuracy of the check 
of the condition of the contents of packages when the claim to 
cover the concealed loss and damage is filed. 


Checking Contents of Package 


Packages of freight that do not indicate damage or loss are 
unpacked by the unpackers or stock men. Two general systems 
of checking are used in industrial establishments to account for 
the contents of packages received from the transportation com- 
panies. The first method is known generally as the “invoice 
check.” The unpackers and checkers have a copy of the invoice 
or of the requisition covering the goods by the purchasing depart- 
ment. As the cases are unpacked the items of the invoice are 
compared with the contents of the containers. If. the contents 
of all the packages comprising the shipments correspond exactly 
with the items of the invoices, the invoices are approved and 
clear receipts are made. 


The second method of checking is the “blind check.” The 
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containers are opened and unpacked in the presence of checkers, 
who make a count and record of the contents of each package 
without consulting the invoice or requisition. After the entire 
shipment has been checked in this way the record is sent to the 
receiving superintendent’s office. There the blind check is com- 
pared with the invoice. If the two tallies agree, the invoice is 
approved; if not, the carrier is notified so that the inspection 
may be made. 
Identification of Shipments 


Copies of all purchase orders are usually sent by the pur- 
chasing departments to the traffic departments of the companies 
at the time the orders are sent to suppliers. Other purchasing 
agents in other ways notify the traffic managers that orders 
have been placed. There is a growing tendency for the traffic de- 
partment to have some kind of written notice that goods have 
been purchased, so that the receiving department can be in- 
formed of the quantities and kinds of freight to be handled and 
so that only shipments that have been actually purchased may 
be accepted from the carriers. A number of industrial con- 
cerns instruct the receiving departments not to accept shipments 
for which they have received no purchase orders, Copies of 
invoices are also sent to the traffic department, and thence 
to the receiving room, so that shipments may be doubly iden- 
tified before they are received and checked. 


Delivery of Goods to the Stores Department 


After the incoming shipments have been received, checked, 
and recorded, they are usually turned over to the stock or 
stores department of the industry, unless there has been a special 
order for the goods to be delivered direct to some other depart- 
ment. Construction materials, fuel supplies, and special equip- 
ment are often received and accounted for by the regular receiv- 
ing room employes. 

Many industrial companies do not permit any material or 
supplies to be delivered by the receiving department to any 
other department, but require that all goods be distributed by 
the stores department. The actual material may not be handled 
by the storesmen, but the receiving department notifies the 
stores department of the arrival of the goods and the members 
of the latter department attend to the details incident to the 
delivery of the goods to places where they are needed by the 
department that is to use them. The receiving department 
is relieved of responsibility for the goods when they have been 
placed and a receipt has been obtained from a representative of 
the stores department for them. Records of the disbursement 
of goods to users are taken care of by the stores department. 


Marking Inbound Shipments 


In many industrial receiving departments, especially in the 
receiving departments of department stores and retail dry goods 
houses, which feceive a miscellaneous assortment of less than 
carload shipments from a great variety of shippers, serial num- 
bers are placed on the containers after the shipments have been 
received from the carriers. These numbers are entered on the 
receiving records so that a permanent record of each package and 
its contents is available for future reference. 

Letters or other symbols are sometimes used as prefixes in 
connection with the serial numbers to identify the type of carrier 
used in transporting the goods. For example, the letters P. P. 
are used as prefixes to the serial numbers to identify parcel post 
shipments; the letter X, to identify express; M for motor freight; 
S. S. for steamship; and R. R. for railroad freight. Prefix letters 
before or suffix letters after the serial numbers are also some- 
times used to identify the receiving clerk or to indicate the 
month in which the goods are received, In the latter case, all 
shipments received in January are prefixed A, in February B, in 
March C, and so on, Endless variations of serial numbers and 
letter and symbol prefixes or suffixes are possible, so that each 
industry may, through the use of these identifying marks, make 
any classification of inbound goods to suit the individual needs 
of the industry. Once the packages or containers and the records 
are marked, the goods may be identified as long as they remain 
in the industrial establishment. The source from which they 
are drawn and the method of transportation are permanently 
recorded through the use of this system of marking. 

The receiving departments of many retail stores are required 
not only to mark and record the marks assigned to packages, but 
to unpack and mark the items of merchandise contained in the 
package. Price tags, labels, and other markings are often pre- 
pared by clerks in the receiving room organization before the 
goods are sent to the stock room. The goods are inspected 
by the buyers or by representatives of the merchandise or sales 
department. Price data obtained from the invoice or from the 
copy of the purchase order sent to the receiving department 
by the purchasing department or by the buyers of various 
departments, if the concern is a department store, are used by 
the markers and “taggers” in marking, tagging and labeling the 
goods, 
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Mechanical appliances are extensively used in the marking 
of individual pieces of merchandise by retail store receiving 
departments. These hand-driven or power appliances are used 
in attaching string tags, pin tickets, gum labels, and other mark. 
ing devicés. 

Receiving Guides 


Receiving guides showing the standard packing specifica. 
tidns to be used by those shipping goods to industries are some. 
times prepared by the traffic department staff to guide the 
employes of the receiving room. The methods of packing pre. 
scribed by the supplier, the kind of container specified, the 
inside protection of packages, the kind of transportation service 
required to be used, the route, the sorts of articles that are to be 
packed together in one container, the marking, and other speci. 
fied instructions that have been given to the shippers making 
regular shipments are shown on these guides. 

Occasional shippers usually get instructions as to the way 
the goods in each order must be shipped at the time the order 
is placed. A typical industrial concern issues specific instruc. 
tions at the time each order is placed as to: 


The kind of package to be used—whether box, crate, package, 

barrel, drum, cask or other type of container. 

The materials out of which containers are to be constructed. 

The minimum strength of the containers. 

The kind of inside packing to be used—such as excelsior, 

shavings, sawdust, shredded paper or interior wrapping. 

The kind of bracing or blocking, if the shipment is a car- 

load lot. 

6. The class 
post, or motor truck. 

7. The full route to be used, including carriers and sometimes 
the junction points via which the goods are to move. 

8. The way the goods should be separated to obtain lowest 
rates—if a mixture of goods of several classes is contained 
in one car or in a single package. 

9. Special instructions if freight is urgently needed. 

10. Marking requirements for containers and contents. 

11. The correct freight rate to be applied to the shipment if 
prepared properly. 

12. Any necessary additional or special instructions. 


wm CoD — 


or 


of service—rail freight, express, water, parcel 


The traffic managers of concerns that use either the receiv- 
ing chart system or the plan of giving instructions with each 
order keep the receiving bureau force informed as to changes 
or specific instructions given suppliers by sending copies of 
the orders to the receiving room foreman and by keeping the 
specification guide or chart corrected as changes are made 
from time to time. 

Shippers’ Errors 


The traffic departments of industrial concerns usually take 
some sort of action in cases where shipments are received packed, 
protected, marked, loaded, or shipped contrary to specifications. 
Violations are reported by the receiving bureau to the traffic 
manager or other traffic department employe who is made re- 
sponsible for handling this phase of the work, and the matter is 
brought to the attention of the shipper and an explanation is 
sought of the offender. If the explanation is unsatisfactory and 
the violation has resulted in delayed delivery, loss of money 
through the collection of higher rates of freight or other loss 
that cannot be collected from the carriers, the shipper is re- 
quired to reimburse the consignee for the amount of the loss. 

The traffic department or the receiving division of the 
department usually advises the purchasing and accounting de- 
partments of violations of shipping instructions so that the 
losses may be collected and steps taken to prevent recurrence. 
If a shipper continues to ignore the instructions or is careless 
in permitting errors that result in losses to the consignee to 
continue, steps are often taken to cancel the orders and the 
goods are purchased from other supplies. 


Shippers are recharged with the value of merchandise that 
is checked short at destination when it is apparent that the short- 
age existed before the goods left the consignors’ places of busi- 
ness, so that the carriers are not responsible or in cases where 
the shipper is the proper party to file claim against the carrier 
for the shortage. If there is doubt as to whether a concealed 
loss is chargeable to the shipper or the carrier, both parties are 
usually notified so that the consignee is sure to recover, either 
from the vendor or from the transportation carrier. 


Receiving Room Equipment 


There is a growing tendency toward the use of mechanical 
equipment in receiving departments. Not many years ago a few 
hand trucks, scales, hand books and case-opening tools consti- 
tuted the equipment of the average shipping and receiving room. 
In the growing use of the motor truck, and the need for greater 
speed in handling goods over the shipping and receiving plat- 
forms, so as to use the expensive motor equipment to the maxi- 
mum, many progressive industries have installed chutes, roller 
and power conveyors, platform scales, skids, skid-trucks, portable 
scales, stationary and portable packing and unpacking tables, 
marking machines, label attaching devices, and motor or electric 
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ndustrial tractors to draw loaded truckloads of goods as essen- 
ial and efficient parts of receiving room equipment. In the 
jerical branch of receiving organization, typewriters, billing 
machines, automatic tubes, telautographs, filing cabinets, and 
jictating Machines have been widely adopted as standard equip- 
ment to replace the old fashioned letter-presses, record books, 
jing hooks and other archaic paraphernalia. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Dorothy R. Lewis, newly elected 
president of the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Greater New York, has long been ac- 
tive in the affairs of the club. She is 
a charter member and for the last two 
years has served as treasurer. She be- 
gan her business career in the asphalt 
sales department of the Barrett Com- 
pany. She made rapid advancement 
and, in October, 1922, when her superior 
organized his own firm under the name 
of Roofings, Inc., she became con- 
nected with the new company. In Oc- 
tober, 1929, Miss Lewis was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the firm and in June, 
1934, became secretary, which position 
she now holds. In addition she is a di- 
rector of the company, having been 
elected to the board on April 1, 1935. She thinks that the field 
is wide and the rewards numerous for any young woman who 
is willing to work and who likes her particular tasks well enough 
to be eager and interested in the dullest of them. Outside of 
her business activities and those of the Women’s Traffic Club, 
Miss Lewis is interested in golf, the opera, and a dog named 
Skippy, which she describes as “carlelessly spotted.” 
















The Oklahoma City Transportation Club held a luncheon 
meeting at the Huckins Hotel September 26. There was a 
special program of musical entertainment. 





Motion pictures, “Following the Lindbergh Trail,’ were 
shown at a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry, September 17. They were fur- 
nished by the Railway Express Agency, Inc. John Schlegel, 
director, foreign trade development, Pan-American Airways, 
made a brief address. 





The Columbus, O., Transportation Club will hold an autumn 
golf outing at the Scioto Country Club September 26. Dinner 
will be served. Dan W. Jones, Warren Tycer and Fred Browne- 
well are members of the committee in charge. 





The first session in the study course of the Transportation 
Club of Springfield, Ill., will be held the last week in Septem- 
ber. More than eighty have already enrolled for fhe course. 
Walter Kaylor, assistant transportation rate expert, Illinois 
commission, will be the instructor. Albert L. Peterson, Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, is chairman of the club’s 
educational committee. Other members are Arthur Grimm, traf- 
fic manager, Pillsbury Mills, and C. G. Cruickshank, chief of 
the tariff bureau, C. and I. M. Railway. 





The Traffic Club of Anderson, Ind., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The Fort 
Wayne Traffic Club has also voted to join the association. 
When these applications are accepted, every traffic club in 
the state of Indiana will be affiliated with the national organi- 
zation. They include Indianapolis, Evansville, Terre Haute, 
South Bend, Fort Wayne, and Anderson. 





Milwaukee day was observed at a luncheon meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel September 19. 
The entertainment was arranged by members of the club con- 
nected with the C. M. St. P. and P. 





The annual banquet and installation of officers of the Traffic 
Club of Kansas City will be held January 9, 1936. The place 
has not as yet been selected. 





E. F. Bertling, general agent, Missouri Pacific, was elected 
President of the Traffic Club of Salt Lake City at a meeting 
held September 13. 


Other officers elected were: First vice- 
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president, Norman R. Hines, assistant manager, Sterling H. 
Nelson Company; second vice-president, R. O. Burkhardt, dis- 
trict traffic agent, Illinois Central; third vice-president, T. H. 
Perleywits, district traffic manager, Utah Copper Company; 
member of the board of governors, A. J. Elggren, traffic man- 
ager, Elggren Brothers Company. Holdover members of the 
board of governors are: E. L. Fischer, B. W. Hanson, D. Ray 
Owen, Henry L. Love and Milton K. Sims. H. W. Ansell, sec- 
retary, and C. E. Flandro, treasurer, will continue in those 
offices. The meeting was held at the Beau Brummel Cafe. Hugh 
B. Brown, chairman of the Utah Liquor Commission, spoke on 
“The Liquor Traffic.” 





The final golf outing of the season of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago will be held at the Olympia Fields Country Club Sep- 
tember 24. Finals for the club championship will be played. 
Dinner will be served. 





The bowling league of the Motor City Traffic Club, Detroit, 
will begin its regular schedule September 26 at the Idle Hour 
Recreation alleys. Jim Barden, Overland Fast Freight Service, 
is secretary of the league. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland has set February 6, 1936, as 
the date for its annual dinner. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will this year sponsor two 
free evening traffic courses at Hadley Vocational School. This 
is the eighth year the club has supported the work. There 
will be an elementary and an advanced course, both to run two 
full terms of two nights weekly. Sessions are held on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings. The first were held September 16. 
F. G. Maxwell, assistant general freight agent, Wabash Rail- 
way, is chairman of the club‘s educational committee. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held a cabaret party 
at Ben’s Chateau September 19. There was a special floor show 
and dancing. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Troy Country Club, Troy, O., October 3. Amendments 
to the club constitution increasing its board of directors from 
ten members to twelve will be voted on. The club is endeavor- 
ing to organize a large party of members and their wives to at- 
tend the fall meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Indianapolis. 





Judge Otto Bock of the district court of Colorado was the 
speaker at a meeting of the Denver Commercial Traffic Club 
at the Chamber of Commerce, September 18. He spoke on 
“Transportation Problems of the Traffic Man of Today.” The 
club will soon celebrate its twelfth anniversary. Six of the 
eighteen charter members are still active. 





At a meeting of the Charlotte, N. C., Traffic Club September 
11 the resolutions opposing government ownership of railroads 
adopted at the Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America were ratified. 





Charles A. Horrworth, field secretary, All-Year Club of 
Southern California, spoke on “Why the World Builds Southern 
California,” at a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles September 11. 





G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of commerce and transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, recently ad- 
dressed the Baltimore Traffic Forum and the Women’s Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia. The latter club has ratified the resolutions 
opposing government ownership of the railroads adopted at the 
Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





The following clubs have appointed delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, to be held at 
Indianapolis October 15 and 16: The Traffic Club of Cleveland, 
delegates, R. J. Hanson, general agent, Lehigh Valley; J. H. Day, 
vice-president in charge of traffic, Nickel Plate; B. R. Brenan, 
assistant freight traffic manager, New York Central; C. L. Cordes, 
assistant traffic manager, American Steel and Wire Company; 
alternates, Grant Wyrick, general agent, A. T. and S. F.; W. C. 
Hull, assistant vice-president in charge of traffic, Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Transportation Club of Springfield, Ill., H. G. Keiser, 
freight agent, Illinois Central; L. F. Root, district freight agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio-Alton; A. G. Grimm, traffic manager, Pills- 
bury Mills; Carl Krause, traffic manager, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company; M. L. Pieper, traffic commissioner, Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce; Charles Ashton, traffic manager, 
Springfield Boiler Company; S. C. Clayton, general agent, Rail- 
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way Express Agency; Fred W. Paris, assistant general freight 
agent, C. and I. M.; Walter Kaylor, assistant transportation rate 
expert, Illincis Commerce Commission; George H. Schafer, trans- 
portation rate expert, Illinois Commerce Commission; E. H. 
Irwin, traffic manager, Sangamo Electric Company; H. J. Ram- 
sey, district freight agent, Illinois Central; M. G. Clark, district 
freight agent, Wabash Railroad; Hayden Davis, manager, Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln; Elmer Nafziger, receiver, C. S. C. and St. L.; 
William Riordan, district freight agent, Illinois Terminal Sys- 
tem; Vance Williams, traffic manager, C. and I. M.; W. C. Hurst, 
senior vice-president, C. and I. M.; N. C. Stirewalt, purchasing 
agent, Central Illinois Public Service Company; Robert Irwin, 
secretary, Springfield Chamber of Commerce; John W. Kapps, 
mayor, City of Springfield; Ray Bahr, manager, Elks Club; 
R. S. Sneed, representative, C. and I. M.; A. L. Peterson, traffic 
manager, Central Illinois Public Service Company; William W. 
Hart, secretary, Illinois Commerce Commission. Miami Valley 
Traffic Club, delegates, H. S. Malone, B. E. Olsen, W. P. Kromp- 
hardt, O. H. Murlin; alternates, C. C. Lynam, A. F. Dorenbusch, 
T. J. Davis, G. L. Halenkamp. Milwaukee Traffic Club, delegates, 
T. H. Lange and W. H. Deitlaff; alternates, A. W. Morgan and 
Walter Smith. 





At a meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York, at the Midston House, September 12, the following were 
nominated for office for the coming year: President, Benjamin 
Solomon; first vice-president, Dennis J. Mullane; second vice- 
president, John A. Hart; secretary, Kenneth Sprague; treasurer, 
Vincent P. Golden; financial secretary, Charles S. Lozier. Elec- 
tion will take place at the regular October meeting. First 
rehearsal of the association’s glee club was held at the Midston 
House September 19. They will take place every Thursday 
evening. 





A nominating committee will be elected at a meeting of 
the Traffic Club of New York to be held at the Hotel Biltmore 
September 26. Several amendments to the club’s constitution 
will also come before the meeting. There will be a program of 
entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce will hold a smoker and entertainment at the Seneca Hotel 
in honor of. visiting members of the Atlantic States Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, which meets there on the following day. The 
club is organizing an eight-team bowling league. 





There will be a special meeting of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club at the Milwaukee Athletic Club October 8 to consider the 
report of a special committee, headed by A. Murawsky, on 
changes in the club’s by-laws. A stag party will be held after 
the meeting. The club is planning a Halloween party for 
October 26. 





The first of a series of industrial meetings was held by 
the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo September 17. It was sponsored 
by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and Glenn 
Stewart, general advertising manager for that company, was 
the speaker. D. J. Kennedy was toastmaster. 





The annual meeting and installation of officers of the Traffic 
Club of St. Joseph, Mo., will be held October 8. There will be 
dinner and the meeting will be followed by dancing. The occa- 
sion will be designated Santa Fe night. 





The newly organized Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit held a 
dinner meeting at the Barlum Hotel September 18. Ethel V. 
Floremfelt, president of the club, was in the chair. W. J. 
Morden, president, Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit, was the 
speaker. 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The surest way to solve the railroad problem would be to 
bring about an increase in general business, said M. J. Gormley, 
executive assistant to the president, Association of American 
Railroads, at a luncheon tendered to the Ohio Valley Transporta- 
tion Advisory Board at the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapoils, Septem- 
ber 17. 

“A 25 per cent increase in traffic would demand the construc- 
tion of no fewer than 100,000 new cars,” he said, “and that would 
mean 92,000,000 man-hours of employment.” 

He said the number of serviceable cars owned by the rail- 
roads today was more than a half million less than it was in 
1925, but that, with the greater efficiency in the use of cars 
brought about by the regional advisory boards, he doubted 


whether it would ever be necessary to replace all of those cars. 
He passed on to the board, as something on which it might well 
spend some time and effort, the question of the usefulness and 
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practicability of the container car. He said that question y, 
not as simple as it looked on the surface and that it was usele 
to cite the wide success of the container car in England Wherg 
container capacity and car capacity were practically SYNONymoy 
terms. At the conclusion of his talk he paid tribute to 
program of the Transportation Association of America and urgy 
those in his hearing to support its efforts. 

Reports of the commodity committees, made at the Morning 
‘session of the board meeting, indicated a general increase at 
3 per cent in rail traffic in the region in the coming fall ag con, 
pared with the fall of 1934. Some of the commodities on whic 
substantial increases were forecast were iron, steel and machi), 
ery, 25 per cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 46 per cent: 
grain and grain products, 10 per cent, and coal, 2 per cent 
Decreases were predicted on hay, livestock, petroleum anj 
canned goods, 

George W. Starr, director of the bureau of business research, 
Indiana University, spoke on the federal motor vehicle aq 
and predicted that it would help the trucking industry. H., p) 
Timberlake, East St. Louis, made a plea for less-carload live 
stock rates as a means of winning back some of that traffc 
for the railroads. Other speakers included W. J. McGarry, 
manager, open car section, car service division, A. A. R., Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Samuel L. Trabue, Indiana Public Service Con. 
mission, Indianapolis; J. G. Young, director of transportation, 
Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Thomas Huff, president, 
Transportation Association of America, Sioux City, Iowa; A, F. 
McSweeney, superintendent of freight transportation, Pennsyl. 
vania System, Chicago, and M. G. Carson, joint freight agent, 
Big Four and Chesapeake and Ohio, Louisville, Ky. George H. 
Evans, general traffic manager, Evans Milling Company, general 
chairman of the board, presided. The local arrangements con. 
mittee was headed by P. R. Van Treese, J. D. Adams Manufac. 
turing Company. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


An increase of 7 per cent in the carloadings in the south- 
east for the fourth quarter of 1935 as compared with the fourth 
quarter of 1934 was reflected in the reports of commodity com- 
mittees presented at the meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ 
Advisory Board at Greensboro, N. C., September 19. Commodi- 
ties on which substantial increases were forecast included brick 
and clay products, 10 per cent; coal and coke, 5 per cent; 
cotton, 10 to 15 per cent; fertilizers and materials, 4 per cent; 
fruits, 50 per cent; vegetables, 39 per cent; lumber, forest prod- 
ucts, furniture and paper and pulp, 10 per cent; flour and feed, 
5 per cent; petroleum and products, 4 p2r cent, and textiles, 
10 per cent. 

J. W. Cone, Proximity Manufacturing Company, spoke on 
the progress of the textile industry in the south. Transporta- 
tion conditions in the south were reviewed by W. C. Griffin, 
Atlanta, Ga., district manager, car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, and for the country as a whole by W. C. 
Kendall, Washington, D. C., chairman of the division. Joe 
Marshall, special representative, freight claim division, A. A. R., 
spoke on freight claim prevention. W. A. Gunn, traffic man- 
ager, Purina Mills, Nashville, Tenn., general chairman of the 
board, presided. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The fall meeting of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be held at the Washington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, La., 
September 26. H. Clay Eargle, traffic manager, Beaumont, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce, general chairman of the board, will pre- 
side. S. S. Caldwell, mayor of Shreveport, will deliver an 
address of welcome. Pierce Cline, president, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, will be the guest speaker. Frank A. Leffingwell, 
secretary, Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, Dallas, Tex., 
will analyze the motor carrier regulatory act. H. B. Lockett, 
traffic manager, John Deere Plow Company, Dallas, will report 
as chairman of the joint committee on freight claim prevention. 
Commodity reports will be made by the chairmen of 29 com- 
modity committees, and representatives of the southwestern 
railroads will also report. L. M. Betts, manager, closed car 
section, car service division, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C., will report on general transportation con- 
ditions. A. E. Rankin will report for the freight station secticn 
of the A. A. R. 


The executive committee and the contact committee of the 
board will meet September 25, preparatory to the general meet- 
ing, at the Washington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, at which 
meeting members of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League 
will be present. W. S. Cornell, traffic manager, Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of the committee in charge 
of local arrangements. 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers; power 
and rail facilities. ” tae 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 








Personal Notes 





. The Erié Railroad has announced the following appoin, 
ments: Thomas E. McAndrews to be foreign freight traf, 
manager at New York; Harry H. Von Willer to be assistay 
general freight agent at Pittsburgh; Charles A. Stoeber to hp 
division freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio; Arthur R. Walto) 
to be general agent at Newark, N. J.; James G. Vreeland 
to be general agent at Jersey City, N. J.; Harry Wilson to be 
general agent at Milwaukee, Wis.; William C. Otten to be foreign 
freight agent at New York, George W. Shuman to be ge. 
port and import agent at New York. 

Miss Ruth A. Pearson has been appointed agent for the 
C. B. Guthrie Tariff Bureau, Inc., at Chicago. 

C. E. Bell has been appointed passenger traffic manager 
for the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, Va. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western has announcei 
the following appointments: William J. Daily to be freight 
traffic manager at New York; Charles A. Arentzen to be as. 
sistant freight traffic manager, and William J. Gemeiner to 
be assistant general freight agent, both at New York; John A, 
McCoy to be general agent at Pittsburgh; William J. Nolan to 
be commercial agent at Indianapolis. 

J. C. Turner has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
at New York, and H. L. Blackburn city passenger agent at 
Louisville, for the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

Don Nott has been appointed acting master mechanic of 
the Beardstown division of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
because of the illness of the master mechanic, W. E. Corya. 

R. B. Phillips has been appointed director of traffic for 
the Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati. W. E. Willey 
has been appointed traffic manager of the company. 

George E. Patterson, manager of personnel for the Illinois 
Central, formerly vice-president and general manager of that 
railroad, died September 18. 

Felix L. McManus has been made vice-president in charge 
of traffic and railway sales of the newly formed National Re- 
fractories Company, Inc., Philadelphia. He was formerly traffic 
manager for the General Refractories Company, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Cook has been appointed marine superintendent of 
the Baltimore Mail Line, at Baltimore. Captain Lyle Blanchard 
has been appointed port captain for the line at Baltimore. 


ATLANTIC STATES ADVISORY BOARD 

The fall meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will be held at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 3. Subjects docketed for discussion include the extension 
of store-door service in the Rochester area, rate increases on 
freight in special equipment, simplification of tariffs, dunnage 
allowances, terminal allowances, notification of failure to collect 
freight charges, joint inspection agencies, and new transporta- 
tion legislation. 

Professor Charles Lee Raper, Syracuse University, will 
speak on “The New Motor Carrier Act,’’ and Donald D. Conn, 
executive vice-president, Transportation Association of America, 
will speak on the work of that organization. There will be a 
luncheon, tendered jointy by the Rochester Traffic Club and the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, at which Harper Sibley, 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, will speak 
on “Some Issues Business Men Have to Face.” 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


The fall meeting of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
September 25. L. M. MacPherson, president of the board, will 
preside. Reports of 27 commodity committees as to probable 
railroad car needs for the next three months will be considered. 
The standing committees on chambers of commerce, farmers, 
loss and damage prevention and transportation research will 
also report. Leonard Simms, chairman, will present the report 
of the executive committee, and H. J. Zimmerman will report 
as chairman of the special committee on simplification of tariffs. 
Other reports will be received from C. G. Bowker, chairman of 
the railroad contact committee, and W. E. Maloney, chairman 
of the inter-regional committee. R. S. Henry, assistant to the 
president, Association of American Railroads, Washington, will 
speak on the accomplishments and plans of that organization. 
J. J. Hayden will report as district manager of the A. A. R. W. J. 
McGarry, manager, open car section, A. A. R., will discuss gen- 
eral business and transportation conditions. G. R. Littell will 
report for the freight station section of the A. A. R. There 
will be an open forum discussion of the average per diem plan. 

The board will join with the Detroit Traffic Club and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce in a luncheon, the day of the meet- 
ing, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 


BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 

Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practicy 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will giy 
bis opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstay, 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide know. 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do no 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves, 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper fo, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Duty of Carrier to Perform Service Covered by Published Tariff 


INlinois.—Question. A B & Company, an industry on the 
X Y Z Railroad, have a private siding to which reciprocal switch. 
ing rates are published in a tariff duly on file with the Commis. 
sion. After this siding had been in operation for some time the 
track connection was removed, but owing to an oversight the 
industry is still shown in the above mentioned tariff as being 
located on the X Y Z Railroad with basis for reciprocal switch- 
ing. Due to the fact that rates are published to this industry’s 
siding in a tariff duly on file with the Commission, can the 
X Y Z Railroad be compelled to accept a car for this industry 
and reinstate this track connection as long as the industry 
shows in this tariff? 

Do you know of any similar cases that have been decided on 
this? 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission in 
which this question has been at issue. 

See, however, the decisions in Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. vs. 
P. B. & W. R. Co., 18 I. C. C. 160; Miles Lumber Co. vs. C. B. 
& QR. R. Co., 89 I. C. C. 761, and Cancellation of Rates on Lum- 
ber to Texas, 167 I. C. C. 561. 

In the latter case the Commission held that under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act, carriers are prohibited from trans- 
porting property in interstate commerce unless the charges for 
their services have been published and filed in accordance with 
the requirements of the act, and further, that the charges must 
be collected for the services performed; that as the initial serv- 
ice from these points was performed by the Santa Fe, and the 
respondent maintained no service for which the rates published 
for its account could legally be charged, such rates were, and 
had been inapplicable since the abandonment of the service; that 
tariffs could not -be maintained to cover service which is not 
available, and that when operation of a line is to be discontinued, 
tariffs should be filed on full statutory notice effective coincident 
with the abandonment of service canceling the rates to, from, 
and via such abandoned line. 





Docket of the Commission 





September 23—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Wisconsin—Examiner Fuller: 
23912—-Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
24309—Malleable Iron Range Co, vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 

September 23—San Francisco—Merchants Exchange—Examiner Weems: 
26916—-Standard Oil Co. of California vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. 
26977—-Shell Oil Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. 
27101—-Texas Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. 


September 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Worthington: 
26910—Illinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen vs. Belt 
Ry. Co. of Chicago. 


September 23—New Orleans—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner Hagerty: 
17000, part 3—Rate structure investigation, cotton. 
18390—Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Coop. Assn. vs. 

and sub. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
18570—Miss. R. R. Comm, et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
18883—-M. H. Reed & Co. vs. A. & S. et al. and sub. No. 1. 
1893@—Corp. Comm. of Okla. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
19180—Calif.-Ariz. Cotton Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
19211—State Docks Comm, vs. Southern et al. 


September 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner H. C. Lawton: 
Fourth section application No. 15940—Newsprint paper to central 
and trunk line territories. 
September 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25059—-Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. Akron & Barberton 
Belt Railroad Co. et al. 
23236—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. 
Railroad Co. et al. (further hearing). 


September 24—New Orleans—Hotel St. 


A. & R. et al. 


Akron & Barberton Belt 


Charles—Examiner Hagerty: 


1. & S. 4122—Automobiles to southern ports for export. 


a 
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INCREASE 
YOUR 
ORIENTAL BUSINESS 


If you have not already interested your- 
self in Oriental markets, consider them. 
Ask any agent of the American Mail Line 
about any port in the Orient. These men, 
through years of experience, know every 
phase of exporting and importing and can 
give you complete and correct information. 
President Liners run on regular schedule, 
leaving Seattle every other Saturday and 
arriving in Seattle every other Tuesday. 
In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners gives 
regular frequent service to Japan, China, Hong- 
kong and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Seattle 


Lowest First Class Fare 


CALIFORNIA 
*150 


President Liners offer the lowest First Class fares from New 
York to California. Sail any Thursday. Visit Havana’s caba- 
rets, bargain for perfumes in Panama, see the Canal, stop at 
America’s Exposition in San Diego—just a few of the thrills 
on this cruise. Stopover anywhere. President Liners, famous 
globe-trotting ships, are equipped with all outside staterooms, 
broad play-decks, and outdoor swimming pool. 25% reduction 
on roundtrips or go one way President Liner, back by rail or 
plane. For information on these or other tours, see your travel 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 


agent or.. 
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FOR QUICK ACTION 
MARK IT 
ROUTE 

VIA PORT HOUSTON 


THE NEAREST PORT to the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


PORT 
HOUSTON 


THE LEADING PORT of the SOUTH 


At this port there are 17 public and 
18 privately owned wharves, with 
total berthing capacity of 58 vessels. 
While the public and private termi- 
nals work in harmony, yet the fact 
that these facilities are not under one 
management, insures the Shipper of 
the advantages of competitive service. 


J. RUSSELL WAIT 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


NEW CANADIAN 
now READY INVOICES 


We carry a COMPLETE LINE of 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC TRAFFIC FORMS 


Write for free descriptive circular. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


Stores All Over the Loop, Chicago 
General Offices: 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago—Tel. FRAnklin 6760 
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Written Especially for You! 
- «+ + 64-page book on TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Read about “The Traffic Manager who Saved his Year’s 
Salary in a Month’”—‘“The Story of a Town that Hired a 
Traffic Manager’’—the new opportunities in the Traffic field 
—and the simple, scientific home-study training, prepared in 
collaboration with 175 of America’s foremost traffic author- 
ities, which can qualify YOU to assume the well-paid, im- 
portant management duties every ambitious man wants! 
LaSalle has prepared this elaborate, illustrated booklet in 
order to tell you, without obligation, how to realize a real 
career in Transportation. It is informative and valuable for 
clerk and Traffic Manager alike—and it is yours for the 
asking. So write for it today. 


Address Dept. 995-T 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 



















_ 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 





Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
“Tied tae Commerce 


815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialists 





HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 


Felseeececsscccsccceecesscscsseccgcsggeussesessecesesess 
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Which is 
most important 
to you? 
We don’t know 


With the expansion drawer feature tariffs never jam in an 
Automatic Tariff File. No matter how full the drawer is the 
tariffs come out and go in without the least trouble—damaged 
tariffs are a thing of the past—and you have 25% more actual 
filing capacity per square foot of floor space. 





Combining the expansion drawer with the Automatic 
Tariff Filing System the location of every tariff is immediately 
before the clerk at eye level or below—to take out (or put 
back) in an instant's time. 


Perhaps we have been emphasizing one of these features or 
the other too much. e would appreciate it if you would 
drop us a line telling which most appeals to you. Incidentally, 
we will be glad to give you the whole story of these and other 
features of Automatic Tariff Files if you will write us. It is 
information you should have—whether you expect to buy 
now or later. 


Traffic Department 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX COMPANY 


629 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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September 24—San Francisco—Merchants Exchange—Examiner Ween, 
26946—Mohawk Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 24—St. Louis—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15856—Automobiles and parts y, 
K.-T. R. R., from Chicago, Ill., Kenosha, Racine, Janesville and 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Moberly, Wis., etc.—Filed by M.-K.-T. Rp 
September 25—Grand Rapids, Mich.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examing 
Fuller: 
22053—Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
* 23226—Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
september 25—Ocala, Fla.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner McChovy. 
l. & S. 4118—Phosphatic sand fom Florida to southern points. , 
September 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
1. & S. 4120—Loading ard unloading charges on livestock. 
September 25—Washington, D. C., Examiner C. K. Glover: 
Fourth section application No. 15984—Rate on cement from Mpy. 
tinsburg, W. Va., to Miami, Fla. 


September 25—San Francisco—Merchants’ Exchang.—Examine 
Weems: 
a ee Williamette Paper Co. vs. Western Transportatioy 
o. et al. 


27083—Examiner Printing Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
September 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
26218—Laclede Steel Co. vs. L. & N, et al. 
September 27—Evansville, Ind.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. No. 4113—Molding sand from southern Indiana, proportional, 


oe 27—Jacksonville, Fla.—Hotel Mayflower—Examiner J. Me. 
ord: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15938—Authority to establish and 
maintain a rate of 47% cents per 100 pounds on guano from 
Laredo, Tex., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 27—New York—Hotel Pennsyivania—Examiner Steer: 

* Railway Labor Act No. 6—Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 
September 28—Indianapolis—U. S. Court Room—Examiner Fuller: 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 

27080—Peru Foundry Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 

27118—Auburn Foundry, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 

— 30—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland Plaza Hotel—Examine 
uller: 

23446—Swayne Robinson & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. 

22388—Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

ee 30—Roanoke, Va.—Hotel Patrick Henry—Examiner Mc- 
hord: 

26644—Southwest Virginia Lime Producers Assn. vs. A. & R. et al, 

September 30—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner A, 
G. Hagerty: : 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 15301 and 15311—Cotton to New 
England ports. 

September 30—Cleveland, O.—Hotel Statler—Examiner Taylor: 

1. & S. 4121—Sludge acid between C. F. A. and T. L. points. 


September 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way: 
1. & S. 4074—Ocean-rail rates to western points through Va. ports. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15832. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 27122, M. O. Best Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Alton et al. 

Rates and/or charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, melons, 
except watermelons, Avondale, Devine, La Junta, Nyburg (Mo. 
Pac.), Nyberg (S. Fe), Roberta and Rocky Ford, Colo., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, Mo., Lincoln, 
Neb., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and Roanoke, Va. Pro- 
ducers and shippers of other fruits and vegetables, from and to 
same points preferred. Asks rates and reparation. (J. N. Furlong, 
commerce counsel, Luhrs Tower, Phoenix, Ariz.) 
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Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


; Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description: 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





P racticing Successor to Keene & Ames 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

















